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Introduction 


Some  one  has  said  that  "Music  is  of  all  the  arts  the  directest  epitome  of  life." 
Since  literature  is  the  interpretation  of  life  it  is  obvious  that  the  teaching  of 
literature  and  music  has  a  common  aim  and  method.  When  we  realize  that  the 
relations  of  men  to  each  other  and  to  nature  are,  after  all,  emotional  and  not 
intellectual,  it  is  clear  that  teaching  appreciation  in  literature  aims  to  create  power 
to  perceive,  visualize,  and  feel  truth  and  beauty. 

The  general  trend  of  education  to-day  is  toward  unity  of  conception  and 
treatment.  No  teacher,  no  subject-matter  lives  unto  itself.  The  chief  problem 
in  pedagogy  is  how  to  secure  willing  and  intelligent  co-operation  among  teachers, 
and  practical  and  vital  correlation  of  subject-matter.  This  co-operation  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  helpful  assistance ;  it  is  a  serious  effort  to  find  identities 
of  aim,  content,  and  method  in  teaching  so  that  the  minds  and  spirits  of  young 
people  may  not  only  be  freed  but  given  harmonious  development. 

Vocational  education  has  very  well  provided  for  the  purely  intellectual  and 
material  training  of  youth.  Great  sums  of  money  are  expended  so  that  they 
may  be  taught  how  to  make  a  living.  But  we  are  going  to  give  greater  attention 
to  those  processes  of  education  which  will  make  life  worth  living.  The  problem 
of  the  leisure  hour,  the  elevation  of  taste  and  morals,  the  implanting  of  ideals  so 
that  the  life  may  be  more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment,  is  the  task  of  the 
future.  Its  solution  in  our  schools  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  Literature 
and  Music.     Their  efficiency  lies  in  complete  joining  of   forces. 

This  union  of  forces  implies  the  conviction  that  their  work  is  the  most 
important  and  practical  work  of  the  school.  It  means  devotion  to  a  noble  cause, 
and  a  vision.  It  means  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  both  music  and  literature 
must  be  taughf  for  their  immediate,  esthetic  values,  not  their  deferred,  prudential 
values.  It  also  imposes  certain  obligations :  the  English  teacher  should  use  the 
Grafonola  in  his  class-room,  should  read  musical  literature  and  biography,  should 
understand  musical  terminology  and  form,  and  should  be  familiar  with  musical 
compositions ;  the  Music  Supervisor  or  teacher  should  acquaint  himself  with  the 
types  of  English  literature  and  literary  biography,  and  should  study  the  rhetorical 
terminology  of  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction.  Both  should  sustain  a  willing,  intelli- 
gent, and  helpful  attitude  of  interest  and  service  toward  each  other  as  the  daily 
problems  of  class  and  school  activities  arise. 

Assuming  that  both  teachers,  of  their  own  initiative,  have  acquainted  them- 
selves with  the  respective  literature  of  each  subject,  they  should  hold  periodic 
conferences  so  that  the  English  teacher  may  inform  the  Music  Supervisor  of  his 
class  work  in  its  various  stages,  and  so  that  the  Music  Supervisor  may  suggest 
music  material  to  employ  and  methods  of  using  it.  They  should  confer  when  pre- 
paring for  the  school's  public  exercises  so  that  the  music  and  literature  will  fittingly 
carry  out  the  central  idea  of  the  program.  The  dramatics  of  the  school  should 
always  be  conducted  along  educational  and  artistic  lines,  never  the  merely  enter- 
taining. It  is  the  duty  of  the  English  teacher  to  consider  the  drama  as  the  most 
potent  visible  and  aural  interpretation  of  the  life  and  thought  of  man.  Co-operating 
with  the  Art  and  Crafts  department,  he  should  no  less  co-operate  with  the  Music 
Supervisor,  both  working  with  one  end  in  view, — the  infusion  of  the  best  musical 
literature  in  song,  dance,  and  incidental  music  into  the  dramatic  values  of  the  pro- 
duction, 
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In  preparing  this  pamphlet  only  the  best  music  has  been  considered.  In  relating 
it  to  the  literature  studied  in  the  schools,  the  lists  as  furnished  by  the  College 
Entrance  Requirements,  and  the  Government  pamphlet  on  "Reorganization  of 
English  in  Secondary  Schools"  have  been  followed.  In  the  limits  of  a  pamphlet 
it  is  impossible  to  list  all  records,  or  to  outline  many  exercises.  Teachers  should 
send  for  the  complimentary  catalog,  "The  Grafonola  in  the  Class-room."  It 
contains  many  records  carefully  graded  for  every  possible  educational  use. 
"The  Record  Review,"  a  Columbia  educational  periodical,  will  also  be  found  helpful. 
"The  Lure  of  Music,"  by  Olin  Downes,  Harper  and  Bros.,  is  another  Columbia 
publication  of  great  value. 
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Poetry  ana  Music 

"Milton  and  Tennyson  wrote  down  not  words  but  sounds." — Percival  Chubb, 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

"In  music,  as  in  language,  the  idea  is  of  supreme  importance,  and  aroused 
through  ideas." — Dr.  Charles  H.  Famsworth,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

"We  insist  upon  the  study  of  English  literature  in  every  grade  from  the  first 
grade  to  high  school  graduation  by  every  child,  knowing  that  to  some  it  is  only 
the  rhythm  and  the  melody  that  appeal  to  them.  There  is  as  much  profit  intellectu- 
ally and  morally  and  more  esthetically  in  the  study  of  rhythm,  melody,  and  har- 
mony in  music  than  in  language." — Dr., A.  E.  Winship,  Editor  of  "The  Journal  of 
Education."    ^,    JL^Jr^^*^>  Ah  &C[&\ 

"The  two^arts  (Music  and  Poetry)  are  closely  akin  to  each  other  p"^  »W  iht* 
same  laws," — H.  Frank  Haywood,  Inspector  of  Schools,  London,  England. 

.    "The  musical  element  is  one  of  great  power  in  combination  with  the  meaning 
of  verse." — Charles  F.  Johnson,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Music,  besides  sustaining  its  obvious  relation  to  poetry  in  providing  appropriate 
setting  for  the  songs,  ballads,  and  hymns  of  literature,  is  equally  serviceable  in 
furnishing  interpretative  background  to  stimulate  poetic  insight  and  arouse  poetic 
feeling.  In  the  former  case,  music  is  adapted  to  poetry;  in  the  latter,  music  and 
poetry  are  one.  It  is  assumed  that  teachers  of  English  naturally  avail  themselves 
ot  the  great  storehouse  of  musical  setting  to  the  poetry  of  Burns,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  others,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  show  the  musical  form  of 
singable  lyric  verse.  But  this  is  not  all  that  can  be  done.  There  is  still  a  rich 
field  of  analysis  and  study  in  both  poetry  and  music,  based  on  their  common  laws, 
which  has  been  left  unexplored. 

In  preparation  for  this  work  the  English  teacher  should  familiarize  himself 
with  such  musical  terminology  as  the  elements  of  time,  pitch,  notation,  expression, 
scale  and  harmonic  progression ;  he  should  acquaint  himself  with  the  history  of 
music,  the  differences  between  the  Italian,  French,  and  English  schools  of  music, 
the  biography  of  composers,  and  should  understand  something  of  the  opera, 
oratorio,  sonata,  symphony,  and  other  lesser  forms  of  music.  The  Music  Super- 
visor likewise  should  be  familiar  with  the  grammar  of  a  phrase,  clause,  and 
sentence,  figures  of  speech,  alliteration,  metre  and  foot  in  scansion,  rhyming;  he 
should  know  something  of  literary  biography,  the  different  periods  in  literary 
growth,  the  difference  between  Shakespearean  and  Victorian  verse,  and  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  quatrain  and  other  stanza  forms,  as  well  as  the  significance  of  the 
sonnet,  ode,  epic,  ballad,  lyric,  and  other  verse.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discus- 
sion, some  information  on  these  subjects  is  provided. 


Subject-Matter 

The  Epic 

The  Epic  is  a  form  of  narrative  poetry  of  considerable  length,  dealing  with 
a  national  or  racial  subject,  employing  stirring  scenes,  many  characters,  strong 
emotions,  and  the  supernatural.  The  structure  of  the  poem  calls  for  contrasting 
narrative  and  descriptive  passages  and  spirited  dialogue  alternating  with  lyric 
or  declamatory  verse.  The  "Iliad"  of  the  Greeks,  "The  Aeneid"  of  the  Romans, 
and  "The  Beowulf"  of  the  English,  are  the  best  examples. 
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The  Oratorio  is  a  music  epic,  confined  however,  from  its  content  and  treat- 
.men't. to  Biblical  themes.  In  majesty  of  theme  and  elaboration  of  structure  an 
Oratorio  may  well  be  studied  as  an  Epic  in  music.  To  show  this  parallel  the  entire 
score  of  "Elijah,"  Mendelssohn,  may  be  reviewed  coincident  with  a  second  reading 
of  "The  Beowulf;"  or  "The  Messiah,"  Handel,  with  a  second  reading  of  "The 
Iliad,"  noting  all  points  of  structural  identity.  For  specific  comparison  read  the 
part  of  "The  Odyssey,"  that  tells  about  the  rejoicing  of  Penelope  on  the  return 
of  Odysseus,  then  play  Record  A5533,  "Softly  Awakes  My  Heart,"  Samson  and 
Delilah.  Compare  the  scene  in  "The  Odyssey,"  Book  XI,  where  Odysseus 
visits  "The  Elysian  Fields,"  with  the.  music  of  Record  A6140,  "Orpheus  in 
Hades,"  or  Record  A1449,  "Dance  of  the  Blessed  Spirits,"  from  "Orpheus." 
You  will  find  in  these  two  records  that  the  music  has  an  atmosphere 
similar  to  that  which  the  lines  of  the  poem  have  suggested.  Read  the  description 
of  the  funeral  procession  in  "Beowulf,"  Canto  XII,  then  play  Record  A7502,  "The 
War  March  of  the  Priests,"  Mendelssohn.  In  "The  Aeneid,"  read  where  Dido 
pleads  with  Aeneas  to  remain  in  Carthage,  and  then  play  Record  A5533,  "Softly 
Awakes  My  Heart,"  from  "Samson  and  Delilah,"  Saint-Saens.  After  reading  the 
account  of  the  siege  of  Troy  and  the  wooden  horse  in  "The  Aeneid,"  play  Record 
5903,  "Ride  of  the  Valkyries." 

'Hiawatha,"  by  Longfellow,  may  be  considered  as  the  Epic  of  the  American 
Indian.  For  interesting  class-room  work  try  reading  the  first  fifty  lines  of  section 
one,  where  the  poet  tells  about  the  signal  fire  to  the  nations,  then  play  Record 
A7533,  "The  Signal  Fire  to  the  Mountain  God."  After  reading  the  lines  the 
music  seems  to  parallel  the  fire  and  signal  flashes.  Both  the  music  and  lines  are 
Dactylic  metre  in  verse, — a  long  and  short  accent.  From  the  fiftieth  line  to  the 
end  of  section  one,  Longfellow  tells  of  the  assembly  of  the  nations.  After  read- 
ing these  lines  play  Record  A7533,  "The  Dream  of  the  Ancient  Red  Men."  You 
have  a  bit  of  music  which  in  its  suggestiveness  is  similar  to  the  lines. 
"  Turn  to  section  three,  line  sixty-three,  "By  the  Shores  of  Gitche  Gumee," 
and  read  twenty  lines  and  you  have  a  setting  for  the  "Largo"  from  Dvorak's 
"New  World  Symphony,"  Record  A5998.  In  section  eleven  we  have  the  song  of 
Chibiabos,  "Onaway !  Awake,  Beloved !"  This  song  is  set  to  music  by  Coleridge- 
Taylor.  Section  fifteen  gives  the  lamentations  of  Hiawatha:  the  part  of  Record 
A7533  called  "The  Song  of  Lone  Wolf"  is  also  a  lamentation.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  two.  In  the  last  section  are  the  words,  the  farewell  of  Hiawatha. 
The  words  are  sung  in  Record  A3083. 

The  presentation  of  "Hiawatha"  in  this  way  may  serve  a  double  purpose: 
itmakes  an  interesting  study,  and  may  be  used   for  an  evening's  entertainment. 

In  certain  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  poet  and  the  musician  are  alike 
endeavoring  to  portray  a  series  of  dramatic  events,  charged  with  strong  emotion, 
and  pervaded  with  the  atmosphere  of  virile  characters  in  conflict.  In  matters  of 
form,  the  rhythm  and  sentence  structure  of  the  poetry  is  carried  on  with  the 
same  vigor  and  character  as  the  musical  progression ;  and  in  significance  the  poet 
and  the  musician  each  in  their  respective  fields  and  themes  have  secured  the  same 
emotional  response. 

The  Polk-Song 

The  Folk-Song  is  identical  in  many  respects  with  the  pure  Ballad  and  will  be 
considered  as  one  type.     It  is  so  universal,  and  intimately  characteristic  of  the 
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deepest  qualities  of  all  races  that  to  illustrate  all  the  types  and  all  nations  would 
take  pages.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  musical  form  of  the  Folk-song  best  meets 
Milton's  test  of  music  "married  to  immortal  verse."  The  Ballads  of  Burns,  Scott, 
Moore,  the  early  English,  Elizabethan,  and  American  Folk-songs  should  always  be 
given  their  musical  setting.  They  are  inseparable.  The  great  choice  of  records 
makes  this  possible,  and  the  music  should  be  played  without  analysis,  simply  for 
its  emotional  appeal.  In  certain  instances  a  student  with  a  fine  sense  of  the 
interpretative  dance,  with  studied  posture  and  gesture,  may  make  this  poetry 
still  more  expressive.  The  beautiful  Hungarian  Folk-song,  "Songs  My  Mother 
Taught  Me,"  Dvorak,  77719,  will  lend  itself  to  this  treatment.  Among  Folk- 
songs may  be  noted  "Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,"  A5351 ;  "Scots  Wha'  Hae,"  A1876; 
"Bonnie  Dundee,"  A1876;  "Ye  Banks  and  Braes,"  A1799;  and  "All  Thru  the 
Night,"  A5866,  and  A1718.  The  Ballad  so  closely  resembles  the  Folk-song  in 
source  and  treatment  that  any  distinction  is  hard  to  make.  Use  "Robin  Adair," 
A 1958;  the  DeKoven  records  from  "Robin  Hood,"  A963  and  A5879;  "Comin'  Thro' 
the  Rye,"  and  "John  Anderson,"  A1190;  "Flow  Gently  Sweet  Afton,"  A5720 ; 
"Banks  of  Allan  Water,"  A5377 ;  "The  Meeting  of  the  Waters,"  A5916 ;  "Ye  Banks 
and  Braes,"  A1799;  "Annie  Laurie,"  49338;  "My  Love  is  Like  a  Red,  Red  Rose," 
A1786;  "Loch  Lomond,"  and  "Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  A5899;  "Drink  to  Me  Only 
With  Thine  Eyes,"  A6071 ;  "Mary  of  Argyle,"  A5132;  "Believe  Me  if  all  Those 
Endearing  Young  Charms,"  A5678;  "My  Love's  an  Arbutus,"  A5916;  "Oft  in  the 
Stilly  Night,"  A5377;  "Killarney,"  A5711;  "Come  Back  to  Erin,"  A1144;  "Eileen 
Alannah,"  A2010;  "Low  Back'd  Car,"  and  "Rory  O'  Moore,"  A1385;  "Wearing  of 
the  Green,"  A1676. 

There  is  no  strictly  American  Folk  music  save  that  of  the  Negroes  and  the 
American  Indians.  The  Negro  Spirituals  and  the  Indian  Chants  have  been 
recorded  and  are  worth  class-room  study,  but  they  have  not  yet  found  their 
way  into  American  literature.  "Go  Down  Moses,"  A3086,  and  "Funeral  Chant 
of  the  Seneca  Indians,"  A3057,  illustrate  this.  However,  no  study  of  American 
literature  is  complete  without  some  study  of  those  sources  which  make  our 
national  life  significant.  The  records  of  Bentley  Ball  come  nearer  than  any  others 
to  creating  an  American  Folk-song  lore  in  verse  and  music.  The  following 
illustrate  the  type:  "Iroquois  Love  Call,"  and  "Tribal  Prayer,"  (Omaha)  A3083 
"Bangum  and  the  Boar,"  and  "The  Gallows  Tree,"  A3084;  "The  Dying  Cowboy," 
and  "Jesse  James,"  A3085;  "O  Graveyard,"  "Peter,  Go  Ring  Dem  Bells,"  and 
"Go  Down  Moses,"  A3086;  "De  Little  Old  Log  Cabin  in  de  Lane,"  and  "Old 
Dan  Tucker,"  A3087. 

Some  purely  American  Ballads  based  on  literary  sources  are  "From  the  Land 
of  the  Sky-blue  Water,"  Cadman,  A1732;  "Mighty  Lak'  a  Rose,"  Nevin,  A1753; 
"Natoma,"  A1432;  "Long,  Long  Ago,"  A2608;  "Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  A1820; 
"Rosary,"  A 2262 ;  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  A2012;  "Yankee  Doodle," 
A2277 ;  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,"  A2357 ;  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  A2549. 

There  are  many  instrumental  compositions  which  are  called  Ballads.  Chopin 
has  written  many,  all  of  which  are  intended  to  arouse  some  sentiments  called  forth 
by  the  poetical  Ballads  of  the  more  narrative-dramatic  type,  such  as  "Chevy 
Chase"  ballads,  "The  Hunt  is  Up,"  "The  Jolly  Miller,"  "O  Mistress  Mine,"  "The 
Loreley,"  "The  Three  Fishers,"  "The  Erl  King,"  "The  Two  Grenadiers,"  "The 
Bedouin  Love  Song."  All  of  these  may  be  paralleled  with  the  Ballads  of  Chopin, 
or  compositions  after  the  nature  of  a  Romance.  The  purpose  of  this  identification 
is  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  the  poetic  and  musical  Ballad  is  the  same,  although  the 
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structure  may  vary.  Under  the  Madriga]  form  it  will  be  noted  that  there  are  some 
structural  likenesses. 

The  Ode 

An  Ode  is  a  poem  of  varying  length,  with  lines  and  stanzas  of  varying  length, 
to  serve  as  a  vehicle  with  which  to  celebrate  or  to  dedicate  some  person,  principle, 
or  institution.  The  style  is  lofty,  brilliant,  expressive  of  feelings  of  joy,  praise, 
and  appreciation.  Some  celebrated  Odes  are  Dryden's  "Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day," 
Keats'  "Ode  to  a  Nightingale,"  Shelley's  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  and  Words- 
worth's "Ode  to  Duty." 

The  Overture  and  Nocturne 

An  Overture  or  a  Nocturne  is  an  Ode  in  music.  The  Overture,  particularly, 
is  a  composition  written  to  celebrate  an  event,  to  expound  or  praise  the  merits  or 
beauty  of  an  idea  or  a  principle.  In  structure  it  employs  the  same  elements  of 
repetition,   division,  and  variety  manifest  in  the  Ode. 

"The  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Dav"  Dryden,  has  a  first  stanza  about  harmony.  "The 
Overture  1812,"  Tschaikowsky,  Record  A5874,  has  a  first  part  that  parallels  the 
poem.  The  second  stanza  of  the  poem  speaks  of  discord:  the  music  suggests  a 
conflict  between  courage  and  fear.  The  trumpet's  challenge  in  the  poem  is  paralleled 
by  the  music;  a  preparation  for  battle  follows.  The  fourth  stanza  of  the  poem 
refers  to  the  flutes  and  violins  with  melodies  played  against  the  battle  scene.  The 
music  now  suggests  a  battle,  and  a  victory  for  the  Russians.  The  poem  chants 
the  praise  of  beauty,  while  the  music  is  a  great  pean  of  rejoicing  which  is  similar 
to  the  thought  expressed  by  Dryden  at  the  close  of  the  Ode.  This  comparison  shows 
that  the  Ode  and  concert  Overture,  in  some  cases,  are  more  or  less  paralleled. 
Both  may  begin  with  an  introduction,  a  thematic  presentation  of  an  idea,  and 
then  proceed  with  an  exposition  in  sections,  ending  with  a  finale.  Another  example, 
Keats'  "Ode  On  a  Grecian  Urn,"  was  inspired  by  the  poet  finding  that  the  figures 
on  an  urn  suggested  an  incident.  So,  certain  lines'  give  us  an  incident  or  an  episode. 
The  music,  Record  A5873,  "Overture  to  Semiramide,"  Rossini,  has  five  episodes. 
Five  episodes  of  the  poem  are  paralleled  by  the  episodes  in  the  music.  Begin  by 
reading  the  first  stanza,  as  an  introduction,  then  episode  one  in  the  poem  and  music. 

"Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter :  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on." 

Episode  2  in  the  poem,  lines  5  and  6  of  stanza  II — episode  2  in  the  music.  Episode 
3  in  the  poem,  lines  7  and  8  of  stanza  II — episode  3  in  the  music.  Episode  4  in  the 
poem,  lines  1  to  5  of  stanza  III — episode  4  in  the  music.  Episode  5  in  the  poem, 
stanza  IV — episode  5  in  the  music. 

Read  Shelley's  "Adonais,"  and  play  "Symphonie  Pathetique,"  Tschaikowsky, 
A5594.  The  musical  composition  is  indeed  one  of  the  saddest  expressions  of  musi- 
cal emotion,  and  Shelley,  in  lamenting  the  death  of  his  friend  Keats,  has  written  the 
same  in  poetry. 

For  atmosphere  and  emotional  appeal  play  "Nocturne  in  E  Minor,"  Chopin, 
A5810,  and  read  Sj?glky>  "O^  *"  *hp  West  W'nfi  '"  "The  Marche  Slav,"  Tschai- 
kowsky, A5933,  or  "A  Roman  Carnival,"  Berlioz,  A6080,  and  read  Dryden's 
"Alexander's  Feast."  There  is  apparent  similarity.  Read  Shelley's  "The  Cloud," 
ancTplay  "Nocturne  in  E  Flat,"  Chopin,  A5431,  and  note  the  personification  of  the 
spirit  of  the  cloud  in  the  progression  all  through.  Play  "Wedding  March," 
Mendelssohn,    A5844,    when    reading    Spencer's    "Prothalamion."      Play    Grieg's 
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"Spring,"  A5844,  when  reading  Gray's  "Ode  on  the  Spring."  Read  Johnson's 
"Hymn  to  Diana,"  and  play  the  "Valse  Lente,"  from  the  "Ballet  Sylvia,"  Delibes, 
-A7547.  Read  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  stanzas  of  the  hymn  section  of  Milton's 
"Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,"  as  an  expression  similar  to  that  found 
in  "Lord,  Vouchsafe  Thy  Loving  Kindness,"  Stabat  Mater,  A5833.  The  fifteenth 
stanza,  beginning  "Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  Then,"  corresponds  with  the  spirit  and 
swing  of  "The  Hallelujah  Chorus,"  A5802. 

The  Elegy 

An  Elegy  is  a  poem  of  lament.  The  subject  may  be  the  death  of  a  person, 
01  the  departure  or  decadence  of  a  custom  or  of  an  institution.  It  is  usually 
divided  into  sections  which  best  develop  the  theme.  For  example,  Milton's 
"Lycidas"  begins  with  an  invocation  to  the  Muses,  then  treats  of  the  companion- 
ship with  his  friend,  analyzes  his  sense  of  loss,  chides  all  those  who  may  have 
neglected  his  care,  then  follows  with  an  account  of  others  who  lament  his  loss,  and 
closes  with  an  optimistic  strain  or  hope  for  the  future. 

There  are  musical  Elegies  in  any  Symphonic  Poem,  and  in  many  Nocturnes. 
The  treatment  is  similar  to  the  treatment  of  the  Overture  in  its  relation  to  the 
Ode.  Read  Thompson's  "Seasons,"  and  play  the  first  half  of  the  record  of  "The 
Intermezzo  No.  2,  Jewels  of  the  Madonna,"  Wolf-Farrari,  A5611.  It  will  be  found 
to  suggest  the  atmosphere  of  the  "Spring"  section  of  the  poem.  Play  the  second 
half  and  read  Keats'  "Ode  to  Autumn."  Read  Milton's  "Lycidas,"  and  then  play 
Record  A5150,  "The  Dead  March  from  Saul,"  by  Handel.  The  sections  in  the 
poem  and  music  are  nearly  paralleled.  In  Browning's  "Saul,"  in  the  part  of  the 
poem  where  Saul,  who  has  been  troubled  by  the  evil  spirit,  comes  finally  under  the 
influence  of  the  sweet  music  of  David,  we  have  a  situation  similar  to  that  found  in 
Massenet's  opera  "Thais."  Record  A6093,  "The  Meditation,"  is  the  music  suggested. 
The  same  music  is  similar  in  mood  to  Emerson's  "Threnody,"  or  Byron's  "Elegy." 

Read  Marlowe's  "The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  His  Love,"  and  play  Record 
A6014,  "Praeludium,"  by  Jarnfelt.  Read  Gray's  "Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard," 
and  catch  the  spirit  of  that  lament,  and  then  play  "Kamennoi  Ostrow,"  Rubinstein, 
A5665.  Read  Campbell's  "To  the  Evening  Star,"  and  play  Wagner's  "Evening 
Star,"  A5953.  Read  Hood's  "Bridge  of  Sighs,"  and  play  the  first  part  of  Schubert's 
"Unfinished  Symphony,"  A5748.  The  haunting  sweetness  and  pathos  of  the  theme 
embodies  the  spirit  of  that  famous  lament  and  Elegy  on  the  death  of  the 
"Unfortunate."  The  second  half  of  that  Symphony  suggests  the  atmosphere  of 
Shelley's  lines  in  his  "Stanzas  written  in  dejection  near  Naples."  In  the  first 
part  we  have  a  plaintive  air  suggesting  the  lament  at  the  loss,  then  the  rebellious 
pleading  for  help  and  consideration.  When  this  is  repeated  it  seems  as  if  the 
voice  of  the  "unfortunate"  herself  were  making  her  own  plea.  In  the  second  part 
there  is  a  complete  picture  of  the  sun,  the  waves,  the  surge  of  the  ocean,  and  then 
the  wild  cry  of  despair. 

The  Idyll 

An  Idyll  is  a  picture,  a  sketch.  A  Symphonic  Poem  may  be  so,  or  any  of  the 
many  types  such  as  Preludes,  Pastorales,  Reveries,  Romances,  Etudes,  Interludes, 
Caprices,  Impromptus,  and  Fantasies.  It  may  embrace  narrative  and  descriptive 
elements  and  at  the  same  time  be  subjective;  i.  e.,  it  may  have  a  central  idea  with 
a  strong  emotional  trend. 
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The  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  Tennyson,  is  a  group  of  poems  which  illustrate  this 
type.  Atmosphere  is  a  dominant  element.  In  the  part,  "The  Holy  Grail,"  beginning 
near  line  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  sister  of  Parsifal  tells  how  the  Grail 
appeared  to  her.  This  is  a  word  analysis  but  it  creates  an  atmosphere.  Wagner 
gave  a  word  analysis  of  his  "Prelude"  to  "Lohengrin"  that  is  very  similar  to  the 
one  given  by  Tennyson.  The  music  of  the  "Prelude,"  Record  A5894,  is  a  tonal 
suggestion  of  both  the  words  of  the  poet  and  of  the  composer.  "The  March  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Grail,"  on  the  other  side  of  this  same  record,  is  from  "Parsifal." 
The  Knights  of  the  Grail  enter  the  dimly  lit  temple  to  this  music.  The  atmosphere 
created  by  the  stage  picture  and  the  music  is  similar  to  that  which  Tennyson 
creates  in  several  instances  in  his  "Idylls  of  the  King;"  one  of  these  is  near  the 
middle  of  the  part,  "The  Holy  Grail,"  where  we  have  a  scene  in  the  temple  when 
Arthur  is  to  find  the  sword   Excalibur. 

For  the  idyllic  sections  of  Byron's  "Childe  Harold,"  where  he  describes 
Alpine  scenery  and  moods,  play  the  "William  Tell  Overture,"  Rossini,  Records 
A6129  and  6130.  Read  Milton's  "L' Allegro,"  especially  the  early  morning  sec- 
tion. We  have  refined,  subtle  humor.  Play  Record  A6087,  "Le  Rouet  d'Omphale," 
Saint-Saens.  This  music  illustrates  how  a  composer  may  suggest  a  humorous 
situation,  and  is  also  a  good  example  of  Trochaic  metre.  Another  selection  that 
gives  a  light  humorous  atmosphere  is  "The  Triumphal  Entrance  of  the  Bojaren," 
Halvorsen,  Record  A5943,  "Grand  Valse,"  Glazunov,  A6026  may  also  be  found 
in  accord  in  that  respect  with  certain  scenes  in  Milton's  "L'Allegro"  and  "Comus." 


Didactic  Poetry  and  the  Concerto 

Didactic  Poetry  and  the  Concerto  in  music  are  easily  grouped.  Both  appeal 
to  the  intellect  rather  than  to  the  emotions.  Both  are  to  be  studied  for  their 
organization  and  handling  of  material  rather  than  for  their  esthetic  qualities. 
Some  good  examples  of  Didactic  Poetry,  the  poetry  that  is  intended  to  teach 
moral  or  social  principles,  are  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man;"  "The  Task,"  Cowper; 
"The  Seasons,"  Thompson;  and  "Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality,"  Words- 
worth. Coincident  with  the  study  of  these  poems  any  of  the  following  records 
may  be  played:  "Concerto  No.  2,  Opus  22,"  Wieniawski,  49447;  "Concerto  in 
D  Major,  Adagio,"  Haydn,  A5875 ;  "Concerto  in  E  Minor,"  Mendelssohn,  36520. 
The  Didactic  Poem,  like  a  Concerto,  is  composed  of  various  sections  skillfully 
employing  well-balanced  elements  contrasted  or  repeated  with  occasional  embellish- 
ments and  always  with  a  development  consistently  adhered  to. 


Lyric  Poetry 

Lyric  Poetry,  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  type,  is  the  poetry  of  song.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  set  to  music,  but  it  is  a  type  quite  distinct  from  the  pure 
Song,  the  Ballad,  the  Rondeau,  or  the  Madrigal.  It  may  be  objective,  relating 
some  bit  of  narrative,  or  descriptive  of  some  scene.  It  may  be  subjective;  that 
is,  expressive  of  inner  thoughts  or  feelings.  The  entire  range  of  miscellaneous 
short  poems  of  all  sorts  which  endeavor  to  cover  the  whole  gamut  of  human 
emotion,  from  religion  to  the  lullaby  or  the  battle  song,  are  comprised  under 
the  title  Lyric!  So,  the  whole  range  of  Incidental  Music,  especially  the  Tone- 
poems,  which  portray  all  the  feelings  of  sadness,  grief,  tenderness,  hatred,  and 
anger  may  be  paralleled  with  Lyric  Verse.  The  subject  matter  in  both  cases  may 
be  any  phase  of  human  nature  or  of  the  world  about  us, 
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As  was  said  before,  the  Lyrics  of  Burns,  Tennyson,  Scott,  Longfellow,  Moore, 
and  Browning  are  so  musical  in  character  and  have  received  such  admirable 
musical  setting  by  the  musicians  that  it  is  almost  essential  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  esthetic  elements  of  the  verse  to  have  pupils  in  the  English 
class-room  listen  to  these  musical  forms.  During  this  class-room  study  play 
"Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,"  Tennyson,  A1570;  "Crossing  the  Bar,"  Tenny- 
son, A1891 ;  "The  Two  Grenadiers,"  Heine,  A5471  ;  "Danny  Deever,"  Kipling, 
A5778 ;  "On  the  Road  to  Mandalay,"  A5441 ;  "O  ruddier  than  the  cherry,"  Gay, 
A5095;  "The  Lost  Chord,"  Proctor,  A5744;  "The  Bloom  is  on  the  Rye,"  A5718; 
"The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air,"  Old  English,  A5720;  "Drink  to  me  only  with 
thine  eyes,"  Jonson,  A6071 ;  "Lo,  Here  the  Gentle  Lark,"  Shakespeare,  A5867 ; 
"Arrow  and  the  Song,"  Longfellow,  A5437 ;  "The  Trumpeter,"  Barron,  A6106. 

In  addition  to  employing  an  exact  musical   setting  of   a  poem,  there  is  the  j 
large,  rich  field  of  locating  that  musical  composition  which  in  spirit  and  structure 
conveys   the   same   sentiment   of    some    poem    for   which    it  was   not   specificall 
adapted  in  the  mind  of   the  composer.     For   example,  tell   the   pupils   the  stor 
of    Shakespeare's    "Cymbeline."     Describe   the   occasion   that  called    for  that   in- 
spiring morning  song,  "Hark !  Hark !  the  Lark !"  Ask  such  questions,  as, — what  kind 
of  bird  is  a  lark?   What  are  its  habits?    Who  is  Phoebus?     Where  is  "Heaven's 
Gate"?     Then  play  the  piano  solo  version  of  this  poem  by  Godowsky,  A5484. 
Eliminate  the  words  and  think  only  of  the  music.     Note  Schubert's  employment 
of  brilliant  chords    for   "Hark!    Hark!"     Observe   the   musical   grammar   in   the 
phrase  corresponding  with  "To  ope  their  golden  eyes."     Study  the  musical  pro- 
gression in  the  last  three  lines^  "My  lady  sweet,  arise,  arise,  arise!"  Read  Camp- 
bell's "Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  and  play  Schubert's  "Unfinished  Symphony,  in 
B    Minor,"    A5748.     Read    Shelley's    "The    Indian    Serenade,"    and    play    Record 
A5798,  "Indian  Lament." 

The  Madrigal 

The  Madrigal  is  a  form  of  Lyric  Verse  which  of  all  the  lesser  forms  comes 
nearest  to  the  pure  Lyric.  It  was  more  common  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare. 
His  plays  contain  numerous  examples  of  this  form,  such  as  "Tell  me  where  is 
Fancy  bred,"  from  "The  Merchant  .of  Venice ;"  "Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind," 
and  "Under  the  greenwood  tree,"  from  "As  You  Like  It;"  "Take,  O  take  those 
lips  away,"  from  "Measure  for  Measure ;"  and  "Oh,  Mistress  mine,"  from 
"Twelfth  Night."  When  reading  "It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass,"  from  "As  You 
Like  It,"  play  "Madrigal,"  Simonetti,  A6026.  For  "Under  the  greenwood  tree," 
play  Thome's  musical  version  of  this  idea,  A2406.  The  general  sentiment,  division 
into  sections,  and  irregular  rhyming  will  be  found  to  be  paralleled.  Under  the 
next  head,  Structure,  all  the  elements  of  structural  identification  will  be  considered. 


Structure 

The  next  subject  to  consider  is  Structure.  Ruskin  says,  "Metre  is  akin  to 
music  in  that  it  contains  measured  rests,  filling  up  the  time  required,  as  in 
bars  of  music."  Rhythm — tempo,  accent,  and  cadence  in  music;  or  metre,  foot,  and 
caesura  in  poetry — is,  of  course,  the  basis  of  both.  Under  the  stress  of  high 
emotion  man  in  his  speech  is  inclined  to  fall  into  rhythmical  cadence.  In  addition 
to  matters  of  Grammar,  such  as  sentences,  phrases,  words,  and  syllables  there  are 
also  the  elements  of  metre,  rhyme,  stanza,  figures  of  speech,  etc.,  in  music  as 
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well  as  in  poetry.-  In  fact,  the  similar  elements  in  music  make  more  significant 
these  properties  of  verse.  For  example,  if  a  class  were  analyzing  the  "Fall  of 
Satan,"  from  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  for  grammatical  data  and  matters  of 
Syntax,  it  would  be  interesting  to  play  "Polonaise  in  A  Major,  Opus  40,  No.  1," 
Chopin,  A5997.  In  both  selections  there  are  simple,  complex,  balanced,  and 
periodic  sentences.  Also  in  Tschaikowsky's  "Symphonie  Pathetique,"  A5594,  there 
may  be  found  musical  figures  of  speech,  and  syllables'  with  broad  vowel  sounds 
and  hard  and  soft  consonants. 

However,  poetry  has  been  taught  too  much  as  an  appeal  to  the  intellect  and 
not  to  the  feelings.  The  mission  of  the  poet  is  to  convey  his  feelings  to  others ; 
likewise  the  musician.  Both  deal  with  the  same  subject-matter  and  employ  the 
same  methods.  Now,  as  it  is  not  the  matter  but  the  manner  of  presentation  which 
moves  one,  music,  as  the  interpreter  of  poetry,  is  not  only  beautiful  but  service- 
able. Emotion,  to  exist  in  poetry,  really  must  be  translated  into  music  and 
imagery.  In  fact,  poetry  was  born  of  music.  "The  Lotus  Eaters,"  by  Tennyson, 
is  pure  music,  the  words  playing  directly  upon  the  senses.  Sound  is  wedded 
to  sense,  and  we  can  find  not  only  rhythmical  cadence  in  poetry  but  in  music 
as  well,  in  sentence  and  phrase,  quiet  and  noisy  words,  words  and  syllables  of 
grief  and  joy,  similes  and  personifications  in  life  about  us,  the  rush  of  the  wind, 
lapping  of  water,  rumble  of  thunder,  cries  of  animals, — all  of  which  is  present 
in  corresponding  musical  form,  with  its  rhythm,  cadence,  pianissimo,  crescendo, 
chord  formation,  open  and  closed  notes,  and  in  the  use  of  various  types  of 
instruments  for  various  effects. 


K 


Rhythm  or  Metre 


Let  us  first  consider  the  element  of  Rhythm  or  Metre.  The  Iambus  in  verse 
consists  of  a  succession  of  short  and  long  accents;  thus,  (««-'  —  >* — ), 
as  illustrated  in  Gray's  "Elegy,"  "The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day;" 
or  in  "Souls/'  by  Fannie  Stearns  Davis,  "My  soul  goes  clad  in  gorgeous  things ;" 
or  "Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,  now  the  white,"  Tennyson.  The  Iambus 
is  the  pure  Adagio  movement  in  music.  If  pupils  find  scansion  difficult,  play 
records  which  employ  the  different  metrical  forms.  In  this  case  play  "Humo:  • 
esque,"  Dvorak,  49454;  "Minuet  in  G,"  Beethoven,  A2162;  or  "Barcarolle,' 
Offenbach,  A2503.  Play  and  replay  these  melodies,  the  pupils  counting  the  time, 
stressing  the  accented  syllables  until  they  automatically  identify  the  metre  with 
no  effort. 

"  The  Trochee  is  a  long  and  short  accent;   thus,  (— w  — ~w),  as  illustrated  in 
Longfellow's  "Hiawatha," — 

"Down   into    that    darksome    cavern 
Plunged  the  headlong  Hiawatha,"  or 

"Comrades,  pour  the  wine  to-night,"  Hovey.  Then  play,  "Hungarian  Dance, 
No.  5  or  6,"  Brahms,  A2653 ;  or  "Le  Rouet  D'Omphale,"  Saint-Saens,  A6087. 
The  Trochee  is  the  Allegro  in  music. 

The  Anapest,  two  short  and  a  long  accents,  (  w  w  —  w  w  — )f  [s  the 
Andante  in  music,  illustrated  in  poetry  by  "I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey," 
Cowper;  and  "At  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  when  daylight  appears,"  Words- 
worth; and  in  music  by  "Melody  in  F,"  Rubinstein,  A5649. 

The  Dactyl,  a  long  and  two  short  accents,  ( — w  w  — w  w  )t  the  Scherzo 
in  music,  is  illustrated  in  poetry  by  Hood's  "The  Bridge  oi  Sighs," — 
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"One  more  Unfortunate 

Weary  of  breath, 
Rashly  importunate, 

Gone  to  her  death  !"  or, 

"Breathe  me  the  ancient  words  when  I  shall  find,"  from  "Love's  Ritual,"  Towne ; 
and  in  music  in  "Moment  Musical,"  Schubert,  A2121 ;  or  "Polonaise  Militaire," 
Chopin,  A5997. 

The  Spondee,  two  long  accents,   ( ),  the  Largo  in  music,  is  illustrated  in 

poetry  in  Tennyson's  lines, — 

"Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea !" 

and  in  music  by  "Largo,"  Handel,  A5649. 

In  studying  later  the  musical  sentence  in  relation  to  verse  form  it  will  be  seenl 
that  there  are  musical  sentences  to  correspond  with  poetic  verses  from  one  to  eight] 
feet  in  length. 

The  Caesura  in  poetry  is  the  Cadence  in  music.  Play  "Les  Millions 
d'Arlequin,"  Drigo,  A7546.  Observe  that  when  the  melody  begins  that  the  first 
two  phrases  of  each  of  the  three  musical  sentences  contain  two  full  Cadences. 
Compare  this  with  the  Caesura  occurring  in  the  first,  third,  and  last  lines  of  the 
stanzas  of  "Sweet  and  Low,"  Tennyson. 

Rhyming 

The  next  element  in  Structure  is  Rhyming.  Masculine  rhyme  is  single  pliable 
rhyme,  as  in  the  following, — 

"She  is  not  fair  to  outward  view 

As  many  maidens  be; 
Her  loveliness  I  never  knew 

Until  she  smiled  on  me,"   Coleridge. 

Feminine  rhyme,  or  double  syllable  rhyme,  is  illustrated  in  the  first  and  third 
lines  of  the  following, — 

"I  fear  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden; 

Thou  needst  not  fear  mine ; 
My  spirit  is  too  deeply  laden 

Ever  to  burthen  thine,"    Shelley. 

Triple  rhyme  is  illustrated  in  Hood's  poem  previously  quoted,  as  "unfor- 
tunate," "importunate."  Alternate  rhyming  is  an  arrangement  of  verse  as  in  the 
poems  just  quoted.  The  Couplet  is  rhyming  in  succession.  Play  "Souvenir," 
Drdla,  A2186,  or  A2779,  and  note  all  these  elements  of  rhyming  present  in  music. 
It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  any  distinct  musical  setting  of  a  poem  follows 
closely  in  notes  the  rhyming  scheme  of  the  poem,  employing  single  or  slurred 
notes  or  triplets,  as  the  metre  calls   for  them. 

Blank  Verse  is  unrhymed  verse,  as  in  all  the  poetry  of  Walt  Whitman,  or  in 
Browning's  "One  Word  More."  Descriptive  prose  is  often  rhythmical,  especially 
when  the  action  is  rapid  or  the  scene  vivid.  The  following  was  taken  from  a 
passing  article  in  a  newspaper,  a  prose  description  of  early  autumn,  and  is  here 
arranged  in  verse  form  to  bring  out  the  unconscious  rhythm  employed, — 
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Summer  Pauses 

"Where  the  slow  creek  is  putting  out  to  sea, 

Freighted  with  seed  and  wan  leaf, 

Cardinal  flowers  watch  the  waters  reddened  by  their  image. 

Ochre  ferns  beneath  move  listlessly 

Up  and  down  with  the  ripple. 

Autumn  comes  to  paint  the  swamp  maples, 

And  give  alders  colors  of  Onyx   ..." 

Except  where  there  is  distinct  melodic  treatment,  the  rhythm  of  all  music 
corresponds  with  the  rhythm  of  blank  verse  or  such  prose  that  has  caught  the 
poetic  fervor. 

The  Stanza 

The  next  element  in  Structure  is  the  Stanza.  After  the  Couplet  comes  the 
Quatrain,  or  four  line  stanza,  such  as  is  in  the  poems  from  Coleridge  and  Shelley 
just  quoted.  There  the  rhyming  is  alternate.  In  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam," 
however,  the  rhyming  is  a  b  b  a,  as, — 

(a)  "I  sing  to  him  that  rests  below, 

(b)  And,  since  the  grasses  round  me  wave, 
(b)     I  take  the  grass  of  the  grave 

(a)         And  make  them  pipes  whereon  to  blow." 

Stanza  may  be  extended  into  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  lines.  The  nine-line 
stanza  is  commonly  known  as  the  Spenserian,  as  chosen  for  his  "Fairy  Queen." 
The  rhyming  is  alternate,  with  the  last  two  lines  a  couplet.  It  is  also  found  in 
Shelley's  "The  Revolt  of  Islam,"  Byron's  "Childe  Harold,"  Burns'  "The  Cotter's 
Saturday  night,"  and  Keats'  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes."  There  are  many  musical 
compositions  the  entire  structure  of  any  single  section  of  which  will  fit  any  of 
these  stanzaic  forms.  For  example,  "Les  Millions  d'Arlequin,"  Drigo,  A2779,  is 
a  six-line  stanza  with  the  following  rhyming  scheme,  a  b  c  d  d  c,  following  the 
Introduction.  "Souvenir,"  Drdla,  A2186  or  A2779,  is  a  stanza  of  three  quatrains, 
the  first  two  rhyming  abcdabcd,  and  repeated ;  the  third  rhyming  a  b  a  b. 
The  selection  ends  with  a  repetition  of  the  first  stanza,  closing  with  a  refrain  of 
three  phrases.  Play  the  music  of  "Drink  to  Me  Only,"  Jonson,  A6071,  without 
considering  the  words.  Note  that  the  music  follows  the  eight  lines  of  the 
verses,  rhyming  musically,  with  some  masculine  and  some  feminine  word  rhymes, 
abcbabcb,  with  a  Caesura  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  line.  The  rhyming 
of  the  musical  form  is  a  b  a  b  c  b  a  b.  Or,  play  "Sweet  and  Low,"  Ten- 
nyson-Barnby,  A3011,  a  brass  quartet  rendition.  The  rhyming  is  ababaabc, 
with  Caesuras  in  the  first  and  third  lines.  Note  the  feminine  musical  rhymes  'in 
the  second  and  fourth  lines.  Play  "Minuet,"  Paderewski,  A6057,  an  excellent 
example  of  the  old  Ottawa  rima,  ababccab,  found  in  Byron's  "Don 
Juan."     Observe  the  Dactylic  metre  predominating. 

The  Sonnet  and  the  Tone-poem 

The  Sonnet  is  a  complete  poem  of  fourteen  iambic  pentameter  lines.  The 
rhyming  varies  according  to  the  fancy  of  poet.  Shakespeare  rhymed  his 
sonnets  ababcdcdefefyg.  Milton  preferred  abbaabbacdecde. 
Wordsworth  and  Keats  chose  one  or  the  other  of  the  above,  but  varied  the  last 
six  lines. 
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Now  a  Tone-poem  is  a  pure  Sonnet,  and  there  are  many  Tone-poems,  notably 
all  of  Mendelssohn's  "Songs  without  Words."  Just  as  in  poetry,  so  in  music, 
the  composition  must  reflect  a  single  idea,  have  one  content,  maintain  a  uniform 
structure,  and  make  one  emotional  appeal.  The  subject-matter  is  usually  sub- 
jective,— a  thought,  a  fancy,  or  a  longing.  When  studying  the  sonnet  for  rhyming 
element  and  unity,  play  "Spring  Song,"  Mendelssohn,  A6020.  Note  that  the  first 
musical  quatrain  denotes  a  single  idea,  carried  over  into  the  second,  like  any 
sonnet,  and  that  there  is  a  third  theme  corresponding  to  the  last  six  lines  of  the 
sonnet.  In  the  main,  the  rhyming  scheme  of  the  music  follows  the  Shakespearean 
plan,  though  it  is  not  essential  that  the  rhyming  of  the  music  follow  any  of  the 
conventional  styles.  Eliminating  the  last  musical  sentence  in  the  composition, 
which  is  merely  transitional  to  another  melodic  treatment,  the  rhyming  is  a  b  a  b 
ccddeeffgg.  Try  also  "Voci  di  primavera,"  Strauss,  49171,  or  "Melody 
in  F,"  Rubinstein,  A5649,  the  rhyme  scheme  of  which  is  abcdabcdeeffgg. 

Grammar  and  Rhetoric 

What  is  true  of  metre,  rhyme,  and  stanza  in  poetry  and  music  is  also  true  of 
each  in  respect  to  the  sentence,  phrase,  and  word, — in  short,  Grammar.  There  are 
musical  words  and  phrases ;  and  in  words  there  are  vowels,  hard  and  soft  con- 
sonants. Play  again  "Les  Millions  d'Arlequin,"  Drigo,  A7546,  and  note  that  the 
first  melodic  treatment  consists  of  one  sentence  of  two  phrases ;  a  second  sentence 
of  ten  phrases ;  and  then  a  third  sentence  of  four  phrases. 

As  to  words  and  consonants,  read  anywhere  in  the  poetry  of  Keats  and 
Tennyson.  Observe  the  effect  of  the  vowels  in  "By  the  margin,  willow-veiled," 
and  the  consonants  in  "The  swish  of  a  skirt  in  the  dew."  Play  "Finlandia 
Overture,"  Sibelius,  A6097.  It  is  full  of  the  open  vowels  and  the  clashing  con- 
sonants of  poetry.  Sound  and  sense  may  be  absolutely  fitted  in  poetry  and  music, 
and  listening  to  musical  compositions  and  finding  the  same  effects  in  poetry  is  en- 
grossing and  profitable. 

The  idea  may  be  extended  to  such  matters  of  Rhetoric  as  Figures  of  Speech, 
the  Metaphor  and  Personification.  A  Metaphor  is  an  implied  Simile,  or  a  likeness 
of  qualities,  as  "A  feeling  of  sadness  .  .  .  Resembles  sorrow  only  as  the  mist 
resembles  the  rain,"  from  "The  Day  is  Done,"  Longfellow ;  "The  darkness  falls 
from  the  wings  of  night,"  same  poem, — Metaphor ;  "The  wrinkled  sea  beneath 
him  crawls,"  Tennyson, — Personification.  Play  "Barcarolle,"  78846,  and  "Valse 
Lente,"  Delibes,  A7547,  for  musical  Similes.  The  harmonies  tend  upward  like 
the  rising  day.  Play,  for  Metaphors,  the  "Largo"  from  the  "New  World 
Symphony,"  Dvorak,  A5998  (The  opening  chords  are  like  shadows  cast  by  pine 
trees  on  cliffs  overlooking  the  sea);  "Barcarolle,"  Offenbach,  A2503;  "William 
Tell,"  Rossini,  A6129-6130  (Metaphors  of  Dawn)  ;  "Waltz  of  the  Hours,"  from 
"Coppelia  Ballet,  No.  2,"  Delibes,  A5943  (The  first  part  suggests  morning,  the 
second  part  day,  and  the  third  part  night.)  Play  "A  Roman.  Carnival,"  Berlioz, 
A6080,  for  Personification  of  types.  The  hero  theme  dominates  the  first  part  and 
reappears  in  the  second.  Play  "Carnival,"  Schumann,  A7548,  especially  section 
three  where  the  Coquette  is  personified ;  also  the  "august  personage"  in  the 
Preamble. 

There  is  also  the  principle  of  Alliteration,  or  repetition  of  the  same  letters 
in  a  verse,  as  "Murmuring  of  innumerable  bees,"  Tennyson ;  "When  to  the  ses- 
sions of  sweet  silent  thought,"  Shakespeare.  So  in  music.  Note  the  musical 
Alliteration  of  the  music  in  "Humoresque,"  Dvorak,  A36908;  "Believe  me  if  all 
"these   enduring   young   charms,"    A1959 ;    "Moment    Musical,"    Schubert,    A2121 ; 
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"Danse  Macabre,"   Saint-Saens,  A1836;   "The   Funeral   March   of   a   Marionette," 
Gounod,  A6052. 

Emotional  Appeal 

After  all,  it  is  emotional  appeal,  the  power  of  drawing  on  the  imagination 
through  association  and  suggestion,  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  poetry  and 
music  and  compels  that  unity  of  structure  which  has  been  discussed.  Moreover, 
the  principles  of  Repetition,  Contrast,  and  Variety  of  theme  so  common  and 
necessary  in  music,  are  just  as  present  in  poetry,  notably  in  the  Ballad,  the 
Elegy,  and  the  Ode.  The  procedure  is  the  same,  because  the  effects  desired  are 
the  same. 

For  example,  take  the  Madrigal  from  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It," 
"Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind."  It  is  composed  of  two  stanzas  only,  but  the 
first  line,  "Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,"  is  contrasted  with  the  first  line  of 
the  second  stanza,  "Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky."  The  third  line  of  each 
stanza,  "As  man's  ingratitude,"  and  "As  benefits  forgot,"  repeat  the  same  idea. 
The  sixth  line  of  each  does  the  same,  and  both  these  pairs  of  lines  are  equal 
Hi  foot  length  and  rhyme.  Moreover,  the  last  four  lines  of  each  stanza  begin- 
ning "Heigh  ho !  sing  heigh  ho !  unto  the  green  holly,"  not  only  introduce  an 
effective  contrast  in  thought,  but  are  exactly  the  same,  line  for  line.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  in  the  pure  Ballads,  especially  the  Scotch  Ballads  of  warfare,  there 
is  usually  one  dominating  idea  repeated  and  then  brought  to  an  effective  close 
with  a  refrain,  like  the  Coda  in  music. 

In  the  Ode,  notably  Milton's  "Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity," 
we  have  first  an  exposition  of  the  time  and  circumstances,  an  invocation  to  the 
"Heavenly  Muse,"  then  a  Hymn  in  which  the  story  of  the  coming  of  Christ  is 
told,  the  night  of  the  birth,  the  element  of  the  musical  background,  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  significance  of  the  birth  of  Christ — repeated  from  the  introduction — 
then  the  note  of  praise  and  hope  and  prophecy  of  the  future.  In  Dryden's 
"Alexander's  Feast"  we  have  the  same  procedure.  First  there  is  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  time  and  circumstances,  then  a  description  of  the  scene  when  the 
power  of  Timotheus'  music  is  made  manifest,  then  the  entrance  of  the  ghosts  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  discomfiture  of  Alexander.  Finally,  there  is  repeated  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  power  of  music.  In  the  Elegy,  as  in  Milton's  "Lycidas"  analyzed 
before,  we  have  the  same  effort  to  adopt  a  definite  scheme,  to  introduce  a  theme, 
to  repeat  it,  to  contrast  it  with  another,  either  in  spirit  or  verse  structure,  and 
then  to  round  it  out  in  the  close. 

For  a  simple  example  in  music  play  again  "Spring  Song,"  Mendelssohn, 
A2633,  and  note  the  contrast  of  themes  secured.  In  "Finlandia,"  Sibelius,  A6097, 
there  is  a  marked  effect  of  variety  and  sudden  contrast  which  reacts  with  great 
emotional  power  on  the  listener.  Other  examples  are  "Hungarian  Dance  No.  5 
and  6,"  Brahms,  A2653;  "Gavotte  Intermezzo,"  A7549;  "Dance  Macabre," 
Saint-Saens,  A 1836.  Read  Poe's  "The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death,"  and  play  the 
last  selection  just  mentioned 

For  an  interesting  suggestion,  Lord  Lytton's  novel,  "Last  of  the  Rienzis,"  is 
the  background  for  the  music  of  Record  A6006,  "Rienzi  Overture."  In  the  music 
we  hear  the  prayer  theme,  the  battle  hymn,  the  battle,  and  the  triumph.  Steven- 
son's "Travels  with  a  Donkey"  and  the  famous  old  "Song  of  Roland"  abound 
in  picturesque  descriptions  of  which  Charpentier's  "Impressions  of  Italy,"  Record 
A6101,  is  a  description  in  tone.  In  the  "Mules,"  the  rhythmic  sounds  suggest  the 
trotting  of  the  mules  and  swinging  of  the  panniers.     We  hear  fhe  call  of  the 
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muleteers  and  the  song  of  one  of  them.  From  down  below  the  valley  come 
the  songs  of  the  peasant  girls  as  they  leave  their  work  in  the  fields  and  go  into 
the  village.  This  further  element  of  narration  and  description  will  be  treated 
later  in  the  section  on  Fiction  and  Music. 

In  concluding  this  section  one  caution  is  necessary.  This  inter-relation  of 
poetry  and  music  must  never  be  considered  as  a  complete,  scientific  co-ordination. 
Content,  procedure,  terminology,  rules,  emotional  appeal,  and  response  in  the 
hearer  may  often  be  found  to  be  identical,  but  both  poetry  and  music,  from  the 
character  of  their  different  media,  must  be  allowed  flexible  variation,  their  own 
application  of  rules.  Music,  because  of  its  power  of  theme  embellishment,  may 
go  beyond  poetic  form,  but  pure  melodic  structure  follows  poetic  form.  But  the 
power  of  Suggestion  is  ever  present  in  both,  and  through  that  beautiful  and  po- 
tent alembic  the  mind  and  heart  may  be  reached.  Poetry  and  Music  are  one 
in  structure  and  appeal.     They  should  not  be  divorced. 

"  'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offense, 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense." 


Drama  and  JVlusic 


"The  processes  of  education,   taken  by  and   large,  are  just  as   applicable  in 

music  as  they  are  in  other  subjects Music  Appreciation  is   a  capacity  of 

the  developed  intelligence." — Thomas  Tapper,  New  York  University. 

"A  Sonata  of  Beethoven  demands  as  much  attention  as  does  a  play  of 
Shakespeare." — Charles  H.  Famsworth,  Columbia  University,  Nezv  York. 

"Considered  as  an  intellectual  subject,  as  mental  training,  no  branch  of  the 
curriculum,  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university  offers  a  richer  field 
of  study  than  does  music." — W .  Otto  Miessner,  Director  State  Normal  School  of 
Music,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

The  class-room  study  of  the  drama  may  well  be  supplemented  with  musical 
application  because,  both  in  structure  and  interpretation,  the  aims  and  treat- 
ment, phraseology,  and  dramatic  atmosphere  of  a  great  play  and  an  opera  are 
identical.  An  Opera  is  but  Lyric  Drama.  In  the  same  mode  and  spirit  a  Sonata 
and  a  Symphony  are  but  musical  forms  of  great  human  Comedies  and  Tragedies. 
To  quote  again   from   Prof.   Miessner, — 

"For  the  purpose  of  mental  concentration  a  problem  in  counterpoint  is  equiv- 
alent to  any  problem  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  or  calculus  ever  devised.  As  a 
study  in  the  development  of  musical  ideas,  i.  e.,  of  music  motifs,  in  the  balancing  of 
form,  in  the  massing  of  harmonies,  in  the  knowledge  of  orchestra  instruments, 
and  their  combination  for  tone  color  effects,  in  the  speculation  and  psychology  in- 
volved in  determining  the  material  or  the  medium  which  shall  arouse  the  pro- 
foundest  emotions  in  the  listener ;  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  these  ends,  a  great 
symphonic  composition  presents  intellectual  and  mechanical  problems  to  the  com- 
poser as  complex  as  ever  baffled  our  greatest  architects  or  constructive  engineers. 
The  music  dramas  of  our  great  tone  poets  rank  in  the  sublimity  of  their  concepts 
and  execution  with  the  greatest  thought  or  expression  that  the  human  mind  has 
produced  in  any  form  and  in  any  age." 

Dramatic  Structure  and  the  Opera 

Because  Opera  is  Drama  it  must  conform  to  dramatic  structure.  However, 
because   it  is   lyric   it  adapts   its   dramatic   treatment  to   the   lyric   stage.     Opera 
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plots  have  always  been  founded  on  great  themes  or  on  some  play,  such  as  Goethe's 
"Faust,"  or  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  In  any  case  the  structure  is  built  along 
the  lines  of  the  following  dramatic  outline,  and  the  themes  involve  all  the  ele- 
ments  indicated. 

The  Technique  of  the  Drama 

I  Definition :   "A  play  is  a  story  devised  to  be  presented  by   actors   on   a   stage 

before  an  audience,  representing  a  struggle  between  human  wills,  influenced 
by  emotion,  and  expressed  in  action,"  Clayton  Hamilton. 

II  Elements : 

A.  Theme  and  Proposition:  Theme  is  the  general  subject  of  the  play,  as 
politics,  passions,  or  morality;  Proposition  is  the  theme  stated  in  terms 
of  something  to  be  proved.  Both  should  possess  unity,  truth  to  life, 
and   interest. 

B.  Plot:     The  framework  of  the  play. 

i.  Conditions  Precedent — events  happening  before  the  opening  of  the  play. 

2.  Exposition: 

a.  Introduction — tells    conditions    precedent,    introduces    chief    char- 

acters, begins  story.     Act.  I. 

b.  Rising  Action — presents  all  the  obstacles.     To  middle  Act  II. 

c.  Climax — highest  point  of  play.     Middle  Act  II. 

d.  Falling  Action — removal  of  obstacles.     To  end  Act  II. 

e.  Denouement — final  solution.     Act  III.. 

3.  Characterization :     Characters  must  be  employed  to  advance  the  story 

or  to  furnish  character  qualities.  They  must  be  types,  true  to 
life,  and  interesting.  They  either  aid  or  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  plot,  or  are  neutral. 

4.  Dialogue:     Must  be  brief,   natural,   interesting. 

5.  Action:    Thought  translated  into  activity.     It  is  not  mere  stage  "busi- 

ness." 

6.  Setting:    Sound  (voice,  music)  ;  Movement  (gestures,  dance,  business)  ; 

Color   (scenery,  lights,  costumes).     Harmony  and  simplicity. 

C.  Kinds  of  Plays:  Story,  merely  narrative;  Character,  intended  to  show 
the  effect  of  some  character  on  his  environment,  or  the  reverse ;  Idea, 
the  exploitation  of  some  belief.  Any  of  these  types  may  take  the  form 
of  Tragedy  (evil  punishment)  ;  Comedy  (merit  rewarded)  ;  Farce  (inno- 
cent conditions  exaggerated)  ;  Romance  (ancient,  unreal,  or  unusual  con- 
ditions depicted.) 

As  in  Drama  so  in  Opera,  there  must  be  a  definite  theme  and  a  well  worked 
out  plot.  The  dialogue  of  the  drama  corresponds  to  the  libretto  of  the  opera. 
The  overture  musically  creates  the  atmosphere  of  the  opera,  and  the  opening 
lines  of  the  play  establish  the  conditions  precedent  of  the  drama.  The  or- 
chestration all  through,  with  the  songs  and  choruses,  supply  the  action  which 
the  actor's  interpretation  of  the  lines  in  the  drama  produce.  The  entr'acte  mu- 
sic carries  on  the  theme  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  stage  business  and  the 
climaxes  of  each  act  of  a  drama  do  for  that  form.  The  recitative  and  aria 
passages  correspond  with  the  strong  dramatic  episodes  which  at  intervals  heighten 
Jhe  progress  of  the  drama. 

In  studying  such  plays  as  have  their  operatic  form  it  is  well  to  play  the 
records  which  correspond.  The  music  will  help  create  the  proper  atmosphere, 
bring  out  the  emotional  content  of  the  play,  and  furnish  interesting  comparisons 
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of  likeness  of  treatment  in  the  musician  and  the  dramatist.  The  general  catalog 
of  Columbia  records  has  the  music  arranged  in  regular  order  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  opera  "Faust."  These  should  be  used  whenever  reading  Goethe's 
"Faust."  Play  Record  A5547,  "Drinking  Song,"  when  studying  "Hamlet." 
When  the  class  reads  "Othello,"  use  Record  A5359.  Use  Record  A6129  and 
A6130  when  reading  Schiller's  "William  Tell."  Use  A2406,  "Under  the  green- 
wood tree,"  with  "As  You  Like  It." 

In  addition  to  these  specific  scores  it  is  interesting  and  profitable  to  study 
the  moods  created  in  other  plays  for  which  no  definite  score  has  been  written 
and  to  experiment  with  the  many  records  of  songs,  overtures,  and  tone-poems 
which  may  have  for  their  basis  the  same.    The  following  offer  excellent  material^ 

Other  plays  of  Shakespeare,  "Antigone,"  Sophocles  (use  Mendelssohn's  score)  ; 
"Everyman ;"  "Pageant  of  Troy,"  Baker ;  "Ulysses,"  Phillips ;  "Alkestis," 
Euripides;  "Ceres  and  Persephone;"  "Bethlehem,"  Housman ;  "Comus,"  Milton; 
"Endymion,"  Lyly ;  "A  Miracle  Play,"  Macdonald ;  "The  Sad  Shepherd,"  Jonson ; 
"The  World  Beyond  the  Mountain ;"  "Twig  of  Thorn,"  Warren ;  "The  Enchanted 
Garden ;"  "The  Arrow  Maker,"  Austin ;  "A  Masque  of  Liberty,"  Lord ;  "A  Dream 
of  Freedom,"  Stevenson ;  "Cycle  of  Spring,"  Tagore ;  "Blossom  Time,"  Riley ; 
"The  Land  Where  Lost  Things  Go,"  Halman ;  "Peer  Gynt,"  Shaw  (use  Grieg's 
Music,  A5806,  A5807). 


Dramatic  Structure  and  the  Symphony 

A  Symphony  is  the  most  intricate  form  of  music,  and  is  composed  of  four 
movements,  known  as  the  Allegro,  Andante,  Scherzo,  and  Finale.  While  they  are 
intended  to  contrast  each  other  yet  there  is  a  unity  of  procedure  which  begins 
with  an  exposition  of  an  idea  and  ends  with  a  summary  or  rounding-out  of  the 
original  theme.  This  is  manifest  in  the  outline  of  the  drama  which  was  pre- 
viously given.  In  writing  the  orchestra  score  the  Composer,  by  his  choice  of 
melodies,  varying  keys,  repetitions,  plays  on  phrases,  and  embellishments,  does 
for  the  entire  composition  what  the  dramatist  does  for  the  play  in  creating  what 
is  known  as  dramaturgy,  that  atmosphere  of  characterization,  dialogue,  setting, 
and  stage  business  which  presents  a  theme  as  worked  out  by  the  play  of  forces 
on  each  other.  All  plays  are  conflict  of  wills.  A  symphony  is  a  struggle  of  mu- 
sical elements  for  mastery  of  expression.  In  the  "Tannhauser  Overture"  of 
Wagner,  A5829,  we  notice  in  the  music  the  struggle  between  the  Venus  and  the 
Elizabeth  music  themes. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  dramatic  element  in  the  Symphonies  of 
Beethoven  and  Tschaikowsky.  The  Andante  Movement  from  Beethoven's  "Fifth 
Symphony,"  Record  A5954,  has  in  it  moments  of  great  dramatic  intensity.  Bee- 
thoven realized  that  he  would  in  time  become  deaf,  and  this  gave  him  much 
concern  as  a  composer.  He  looked  upon  his  coming  unhappy  condition  as  the 
result  that  relentless  Fate  would  bring.  In  the  Andante  of  the  Symphony  we 
have  a  first  condition  suggested  by  the  first  theme.  The  man  thoughtfully  con- 
siders the  situation;  he  reaches  his  conclusion.  The  second  theme  tells  us  that 
he  has  taken  courage,  and  even  defies  Fate.  After  this  the  passage  of  variations 
is  music  full  of  optimism ;  but  turn  the  record  and  we  have  a  motive  that  signifies 
loss  of  confidence  in  himself.  This  lasts  for  a  short  time  and  courage  comes 
with  contemplation ;  the  second  theme  returns  to  tell  us  this.     Then  there  is  a 
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struggle  between  Hope  and  Despair,  till  finally  in  four  decided  tones  we  know 
that  will  triumphs  over  oppression. 

The  drama  in  its  various  acts  portrays  similar  conditions  of  life  and  similar 
contests  between  mind  over  body,  and  triumphs  of  will  over  contending  forces. 

Andante  Movement,  "Fifth  Symphony,"  Beethoven,  Record  ^5954. 

Theme  I — thoughtful  contemplative. 

Theme    II — courageous — decisive. 

Variations — optimism. 

Loss  of  confidence. 

Theme  II — again  courage  returns. 

Variations — a  struggle  between  fear  and  courage. 

Theme  I — four  tones — triumph. 

The  first  movement  of  Tschaikowsky's  "Symphony  No.  6,"  Record  A5594, 
is  more  darkly  tragic  than  perhaps  any  other  bit  of  symphonic  music.  The  sec- 
ond theme  rises  scarcely  higher  than  the  first,  and  in  no  case  does  the  music 
rise  to  a  triumph,  but  sinks  to  a  hopeless  despair. 

Apart  from  the  operatic  forms  of  certain  plays  of  Shakespeare  listed,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  parallel  certain  symphonies  structurally  with  the  dramatic 
structure  of  certain  Shakespearean  plays  in  order  to  note  the  emotional  pro- 
gression. This  may  also  be  true  of  other  plays  studied.  The  following 
compositions,  from  their  structure  and  purpose,  make  excellent  material : 
"Symphony  in  B  Minor,"  Schubert,  A5748;  "Dance  of  the  Hours,"  Ponchielli, 
A5857;  "Intermezzo,"  Wolf-Farrari,  A5611;  "Casse-Noisette,"  Tschaikowsky, 
A5749;  "Orpheus  in  Hades,"  Offenbach,  A5537;  "Poet  and  Peasant  Overture," 
Von  Suppe,  A5750;  "Ruy  Bias  Overture,"  Mendelssohn,  A5773 ;  "Raymond  Over- 
ture," Thomas,  A5984;  "Rienzi  Overture,"  Wagner,  A6006;  all  the  music  of  the 
Wagnerian  Operas. 

Under  "Dramatization"  will  be  listed  other  musical  selections,  and  the  corre- 
sponding literature  to  which  they  apply. 

Dramatization 

The  next  phase  of  this  relationship  is  Dramatization.  This  may  include  both 
class-room  work  in  making  dramatic  certain  pieces  of  literature  not  originally 
drafted  in  that  form,  and  public  performances  of  plays.  In  many  ways  no  cul- 
tural work  of  the  school  is  more  important  than  the  School  Dramatics.  Not 
only  should  plays  of  an  educational  and  artistic  sort  be  chosen,  those  which 
develop  the  dramatic  instinct  along  wholesome  lines,  but  those  which  really 
interpret  life.  Plays  should  also  be  chosen  which  need  musical  accompaniment. 
There  are  the  songs  and  dances,  but,  as  already  noted,  there  is  the  interesting 
field  of  overture,  entr'acte,  apd  incidental  music  which  adds  color,  life  and  mean- 
ing to  the  plot  and  characterization.  As  Prof.  Crawford,  of  Yale  University, 
says,  "Music  can  take  up  the  author's  meaning  at  the  point  where  the  words 
cease  to  be  effective  ....  The  drama,  the  poetry,  and  the  music  are  concerned 
each  in  terms  of  the  other,  and  each  is  necessary  to  complete  the  other."  In 
every  case  the  Grafonola  may  be  used  effectively  on  the  stage  or  off  of  it  to  ac- 
company songs,  dances,  and  to  furnish  the  incidental  background  which  Prof. 
Crawford  defines.  The  list  of  plays  previously  given  are  all  actable  plays  as 
well  as  class-room  plays,  and  worth  studying  for  their  musical  parallels. 

For  class-room  dramatization  the  following  literature  and  music  is  recom- 
mended.    In  some  instances  the  literature  suggests  the  pantomime  for  the  mu- 
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sic,  in  other  instances  the  music  itself  suggests  a  certain  dramatic  portrayal  that 
pupils  like  to  give.  In  still  other  instances  music  may  be  used  incidental  to  cer- 
tain literature.  The  following  are  selections  of  a  varied  nature.  "The  Princess," 
Tennyson, — "Sweet  and  Low,"  A2535 ;  "Saul,"  Browning;  "Lochinvar,"  Scott; 
"Comus,"  Milton ;  "A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,"  Browning ;  "Die  Walkure," 
Wagner,  A5594;  "In  a  Balcony,"  Browning;  "King  Robert  of  Sicily,"  Longfellow; 
"Enoch  Arden,"  "Maud,"  "Dora,"  "Locksley  Hall,"  Tennyson;  "The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,"  Byron ;  "The  Spanish  Gypsy,"  Eliot,— "Spanish  Serenade,"  Friml,  A5685, 
and  "Spanish  Dance  No  5,"  Moszkowski,  A5847;  "The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  Tenny- 
son; "The  Pied  Piper,"  Browning, — "Unfinished  Symphony,"  Schubert  (first  Move- 
ment) A5748;  "La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,"  Keats,— "The  Dying  Poet,"  Gotts- 
chalk,  A5932;  "My  Last  Duchess,"  Browning, — "Dawn  of  Hope,"  De  Casella, 
A1946;  "Armageddon,"  Arnold;  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  Tennyson;  "Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn,"  Longfellow ;  "Elaine,"  Tennyson, — "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  Wagner, 
A5464 ;  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  Masse ;  "Lancelot  and  Elaine,"  Tennyson, — the  piano 
version  by  Macdowell ;  and  the  new  orchestral  composition  by  Charles  Tomlinson 
Griffes  which  interprets  in  music  the  poetic  imagery  of  Coleridge's  poem,  "Kubla 
Khan ;"  and  Gounod's  setting  for  Tennyson's  "Ring  out,  wild  bells." 


School  Festivals 

The  next  field  of  work  in  which  the  Music  Supervisor  and  the  English  teacher 
should  join  forces  is  the  School  Festivals.  All  schools  observe  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Christmas,  Lincoln's  and  Washington's  birthdays,  Arbor  Day,  Memorial  Day, 
Flag  Day,  etc.  Too  often  the  preparation  for  these  occasions  is  not  well  thought 
out.  The  English  teacher  will  take  the  first  things  that  come  to  hand;  give 
them  semty  rehearsal,  and  then  send  the  program  to  the  Music  Supervisor  to 
fill  in  with  music.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Both  teachers  should  confer  fre- 
quently and  thoughtfully  so  as  to  make  the  best  and  most  appropriate  blending 
of  musical  and  literary  content  that  will  convey  the  spirit  and  message  of  the 
program. 

Take  Thanksgiving  Day,  for  example.  In  addition  to  such  school  songs  and 
recitations  as  reflect  the  Thanksgiving  spirit,  considerable  variety  is  added  by 
using  records  for  Folk-dances  which  reflect  the  idea  of  the  occasion,  such  as, 
"Reap  the  Flax,"  3001  ;  "Gathering  Peascods,"  A3063,  or  others  expressive  of 
harvesting,  haying,  gathering  grapes,  etc.  Effort  should  always  be  made  to  pre- 
serve the  nationality  of  type. 

For  all  the  patriotic  days  there  are,  of  course,  the  national  anthems  in 
record  form,  and  the  songs  of  sentiment  which  have  grown  out  of  the  war. 
Practically  all  are  recorded.  The  festivals  o*f  the  spring  time,  such  as  Peace, 
Arbor  Day,  and  Memorial  Day,  are  also  rich  with  Folk-dance  material,  such  as 
"To-day's  the  First  of  May,"  A3047;  "Nest  Making,"  A3058;  and  "Blackberry 
Blossoms,"  A3079.  Schools  that  provide  programs  for  Easter  will  find  in  record 
form  such  compositions  as  "Fling  Wide  the  Gates,"  A5802;  "The  Palms,"  A2526; 
"Prelude,"  Lohengrin,  A5894;  "Ave  Maria,"  Schubert,  36907;  "Prelude,"  Saint- 
Saens,  A6087;  "Parsifal,"  A5894;  "Stabat  Mater,"  A5201 ;  "The  Messiah,"  A5802, 
(Hallelujah  Chorus).  Of  course,  as  stated,  the  literary  and  musical  elements 
should  reflect  a  central  thought  and  a  common  sympathetic  atmosphere. 

A  Christmas  program  should  offer  instructive  readings  and  recitations  which 
lift  the  heart  and  mind  to  nobler  endeavor.    The  music  should  be  reverent  as  well 
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as  merry,  and  there  should  also  be  the  note  of  patriotism.  Many  schools  lack 
facilities  to  obtain  the  best  recitations  and  the  best  music.  There  are  few  if  any 
soloists  and  often  no  piano. 

The  following  program  suggests  the  best  opportunity  to  fill  this  need.  By 
means  of  the  Grafonola  the  best  vocal  and  instrumental  music  obtainable  and  in 
great  variety  may  be  secured.  With  the  following  program  given  in  the  school 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  will  find  full  recognition  and  expression. 

i.  "Adeste  Fideles,"  Columbia  Stellar  Quartet,  Record  A2788. 

2.  "The  Legend  of  the  Beautiful,"  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

3.  "Star  of  the  East,"  Barbara  Maurel  and  Quartet,  Record  A2790. 

4.  "Mr.  Kris  Kringle,"  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

5.  "Hark !   The  Herald  Angels,"  Columbia  Stellar  Quartet,  Record  A2788. 

6.  "Two  Christmas  Eves,"  Nesbit. 

7.  "Oh,  Holy  Night"  (Adam),  Charles  Harrison  and  Quartet,  Record  A2801. 

8.  "Joy  of  the  Beautiful  Pine,"  Burgess,  Record  A7524. 

9.  "Silent  Night,  Hallowed  Night,"  Record  A2801. 

10.  "Halleujah   Chorus,"  Messiah   (Handel),  Record  A5802. 

Musical  Recitations 

In  addition  to  fitting  music  to  the  program  for  the  School  Festivals,  there  is 
also  the  field  of  Musical  Recitation,  recitations  delivered  with  elocutionary  style 
and  with  musical  background  or  interpretation.  Some  of  this  work  can  be 
greatly  forced  or  overdone,  but  often  musical  selections,  when  chosen  with  care 
and  studied  properly  by  the  reciter,  can  be  made  a  thing  of  great  beauty  and  de- 
light. Again  the  Grafonola  may  be  of  great  service  in  providing  this  music. 
In  addition  to  many  of  the  poems  and  narratives  already  listed,  the  following 
lend  themselves  to  musical  accompaniment  and  are  worth  experimentation : 

"Horatio  at  the  Bridge,"  Macaulay;  "American  Flag,"  Drake;  "Aux  Italians," 
Lytton ;  "Pauline  Pavlovna,"  Aldrich ;  "Chambered  Nautilus,"  Holmes ;  "Eve  of 
St.  Agnes,"  Keats;  "Elf-child,"  Riley;  "How  Lisa  Loved  the  King,"  Eliot; 
"Legend  of  the  Organ  Builder,"  Longfellow;  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade," 
Tennyson ;  "Comin'  thro'  the  Rye,"  Burns ;  "The  Courtin',"  Lowell ;  "Soul  of  the 
Violin ;"  "Rubaiyat,"  Omar ;  "Lullaby,"  Dunbar ;  "Touissant  L'Overture,"  Phillips ; 
"Ballad  of  the  Wayfarer,"  Bushman;  "The  Death  of  Roland,"  Song  of  Roland; 
"Rory  O'  Moore,"  Lover;  "The  Defence  of  Lucknow,"  Tennyson;  "The  Three 
Kings,"  Longfellow;  "Fugitives,"  Shelley;  "The  Ship  of  State,"  Longfellow; 
"Maid  of  Athens,"  Byron. 

Try  many  of  the  poems  previously  referred  to,  reciting  them  to  the  actual 
musical  setting  given.  In  addition,  use  "Marche  Slav,"  Tschaikowsky,  A5933, 
with  "Passing  of  the  King,"  Tennyson;  "Crossing  the  Bar,"  A1891,  with  Tenny- 
son's poem  of  that  name;  Tosti's  version  of  Tennyson's  "Ask  me  no  more;" 
Blockley's  music  for  Longfellow's  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus;"  Allen's  music 
for  Byron's  "Maid  of  Athens;"  Foote's  music  for  Tennyson's  "Tears,  idle  tears;" 
"Stars  of  the  summer  night,"  Woodbury,  A3045,  for  Longfellow's  poem ;  White's 
music  for  Longfellow's  "The  sea  hath  its  pearls;"  Nevin's  music  for  "The  night 
has  a  thousand  eyes,"  Shelley;  Salaman's  music  for  "I  arise  from  dreams  of 
thee,"  Shelley ;  Piatti's  music  for  "O,  Swallow,  Swallow,"  Tennyson ;  Farrar's 
music  for  Hood's  "The  Bridge  of  Sighs ;"  Bauer's  music  for  Shelley's  "Love 
Philosophy."  In  addition,  the  songs  of  Burns,  Moore,  Shakespeare,  and  folk  and 
patriotic  songs  have  already  been  referred  to.  Collections  of  the  songs  of  Schubert 
I  arid  Schumann  furnish  material, 
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The  following  musical  compositions  also  suggest  background  for  recitations : 
"Scenes  from  Childhood,"  Becker;  "Murmuring  Brook,"  Bohn ;  "The  Brooklet," 
Bartlett;  "  'Twas  a  Calm  and  Still  Night,"  Behr ;  "Scarf  Dance,"  Chaminade, 
A5987;  "Spring,"  Grieg,  A5844;  "Cavatina,"  Raff,  A5904;  "Nocturne  in  G.  Major," 
Chopin,  A6136;  "Spring  Song,"  Mendelssohn,  A6020;  "Songs  Without  Words," 
Dubez,  A968;  "Morning  on  the  Alps,"  A1382;  "Semiramide  Overture,"  A5873; 
"Aubade  No.  1,"  Lalo,  A3089;  "Traumerei,"  A2517;  "Melody  in  F,"  A5649; 
"Melodie,"  A5412;  "Abendlied,"  Schumann,  A5907 ;  "Prelude  in  G  Minor," 
Rachmaninoff,   A5755 ;   "Souvenir,"   Drdla,  A2779. 

To-day  the  motion  picture  has  found  its  way  into  the  schools,  both  for  edu- 
cational and  recreational  work.  Here  again  the  Grafonola  may  be  of  great  serv- 
ice. Both  the  Music  Supervisor  and  the  English  teacher  should  study  carefully 
the  scenario  of  every  film  used  before  the  school  and  then  choose  such  music 
as  will  help  interpret  the  picture.  From  the  thousands  of  available  records  it  is 
possible  to  group  sufficient  music  for  each  film  used,  the  music  reinforcing  the 
story  in  a  coherent  and  sequent  way.  A  little  care  in  placing  the  records  in 
proper  order  before  the  film  is  shown,  and  winding  the  instrument  during  rendi- 
tions will  occasion  no  delay  in  the  continuity  of  the  music. 


r  iction  and  Music 


A  Fugue  in  music  is  a  Dialogue ;  e.  g.,  "Hallelujah  Chorus,"  Messiah,  A5802. 
The  passage,  "For  the  Lord  God  forever  reigneth,"  very  definitely  illustrates  a 
Fugue.  A  Sonata  may  be  called  a  compressed  Novel.  Record  A5952  is  one  move- 
ment from  a  Sonata  by  Beethoven,  hence  it  is  part  of  an  entire  story.  An  Etude 
may  be  termed  a  Sketch,  as  "The  Arabesque,"  Leschetizky,  A6013 ;  or  "Etude 
No.  2  in  F  Minor,"  Chopin,  A5755.  A  Suite  is  a  Short  Story.  "The  Grande 
Valse,"  Glazunov,  A6026,  is  one  part  of  a  story.  "The  Peer  Gynt  Suite,"  Grieg, 
A6109  and  A6110,  is  a  complete  story.  "Valse  Lente  and  Pizzicatti  Polka,"  Del- 
ibes,  A7547,  and  "Les  Chasseresses"  and  "Cortege  de  Bacchus,"  from  "Sylvia," 
Delibes,  A6090,  are  the  story  of  the  Moon-Goddess,  Sylvia. 


Elements 

The  elements  of  fiction  are  Narration  and  Description.  Narration  has  to  do 
wholly  with  relating  the  incidents  of  the  story,  while  Description  has  to  do  with 
depicting  scenes  and  analyzing  character.  However,  the  functions  of  both  are 
often  identical  so  that  in  any  given  situation  both  may  be  united  in  making  clear 
and  vivid  the  episode.  But,  as  in  pure  musical  appreciation  it  is  necessary  to 
create  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  proper  mood  of  reaction,  so  in  fiction.  This 
reaction  should  not  be  merely  emotional,  nor  should  it  be  trivial  and  sentimental. 
Such  reactions  in  the  study  of  literature  do  not  lead  to  wholesome  results. 
They  nullify  clear  thinking.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  judge,  to  discriminate, 
and  to  translate  into  terms  of  their  own  life  and  needs  what  they  read  or  listen 
to.     It  is  just  here  that  music  is  of  great  service. 

The  realm  of  fiction  is  full  of  material  which  finds  its  best  interpretation 
through  some  form  of  music  production,  and  the  suggestion  of  musical  associa- 
tion offers  fuller  expression  and  deeper  meaning.  When  studying  vivid  narra- 
tive or  highly  descriptive  passages  which,  for  example,  show  the  forces  of  nature 
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at  work,  its  storms,  calms,  sunrises,  sunsets,  changing  seasons,  or  even  those 
episodes  which  display  the  actions  of  characters  influenced  by  condition  in  life 
or  nature  about  them — such  passages  as  are  found  in  the  works  of  Dickens, 
Scott,  Eliot,  Hardy,  Blackmore,  Stevenson,  or  Cooper,  and  in  the  narrative  poems 
of  Byron,  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  or  Scott,  it  will  be  found  that  the  music  of 
Rossini,  Grieg,  Wagner,  Chopin,  Rubinstein,  Schubert,  and  the  Russian  School, 
etc.,  will  help  interpret  the  moods  inspired  by  the  literature.  The  playing  of 
these  compositions  will  suggest  questions  of  comparison  as  to  which  form  of  art 
best  exhibits  the  emotion  desired ;  they  will  offer  comparison  of  which  of  two  or 
more  literary  types  best  approximate  the  musical  form,  or  which  of  two  or  more 
musical  types  best  express  the  literary  significance.  In  addition,  literary  and  mu- 
sical interpretation  compared  calls  attention  to  the  versimilitude  of  tonal  coloring, 
and  elements  of  structure. 

Principle  of  Suggestion 

In  all  school  activity  to-day  pupils  are  led  away  from  the  printed  page. 
Preparation  is  made  for  every  lesson  by  asking  pupils  to  bring  to  the  class-room 
the  product  of  their  own  experience  or  observation,  and  often  pupils  are  taken 
by  their  teacher  to  visit  scenes  or  institutions  which  contain  the  content  of  the 
study  at  hand.  It  is  by  the  principle  of  suggestion  that  pupils'  minds  are  directed 
to  make  their  own  that  which  they  are  studying.  In  fitting  music  to  the  study  of 
fiction  it  is  precisely  this  principle  which  is  employed.  By  showing  that  the  mood 
of  the  story  and  the  music  are  the  same,  the  terminology,  through  the  principle 
of  association  and  suggestion,  will  create  the  mood.  Pupils  must  not  only  be 
made  to  see  what  the  story  conveys ;  they  must  take  from  it  that  message  and 
make  it  part  of  themselves. 

The  great  problem  of  the  English  teacher,  then,  is  to  restore  literature 
to  its  primitive  condition — an  exposition  of  life  addressed  to  the  ears  of  men. 
The  printed  page  then  was  unknown.  The  great  dramas  of  Sophocles  and 
Shakespeare,  and  the  old  medieval  romances  were  intended  to  be  acted  or  told 
by  word  of  mouth.  The  trouvere  sang  or  recited  his  poems.  The  story-teller 
told  his  yarns.  The  statesman  and  philosopher  spoke  in  city  squares.  Literature 
(litera),  as  a  term,  is  a  misnomer,  a  word  coined  in  an  age  of  criticism  long 
after  "literature,"  like  music,  had  been  making  its  appeal  to  the  ear.  This  need 
is  most  apparent  in  the  study  of  literature  in  secondary  schools.  The  text  of  the 
page  must  be  "held  up  to  the  ears"  of  young  people.  "The  letter  killeth,  the 
spirit  maketh  alive."  To  this  work  music  adds  charm,  clarity,  and  direct  emo- 
tional comprehension.  "Music  is  one  of  the  great  expressive  forces  of  literature, 
now  helping  to  suggest  atmosphere,  and  again  translating  to  our  emotions  the 
mood  of  each  succeeding  scene.  ...  It  alone  can  adequately  express  the  spirit 
of  a  composition,  and  further,  it  can  convey  the  very  spirit  of  the  characters 
themselves." — Prof.  Jack  R.  Crawford,  Yale  University. 

The  following  analyses  are  intended  to  show  specifically  how  music  may  re- 
inforce the  teaching  of  certain  passages  in  the  fiction  studied  in  the  schools. 

"The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  George  Eliot.  In  Chapters  three,  four,  and  five, 
Part  Two,  of  this  delightful  novel,  there  is  an  episode  in  "The  Red  Deeps,"  the 
meeting  place  of  Maggie  Tulliver  and  Philip  Wakem.  This  part  of  the  story 
is  a  romance  in  itself.  The  author  has  not  attempted  to  give  us  an  analysis  of  the 
characters.  They  have  developed  in  a  natural  way  and  we  ourselves  analyze  their 
feelings. 

In  "Concerto  No.  2,  Opus  22"  MCndelssohn,  49447,  we  find  expressed  a  feel- 
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ing  of  tender  sympathy  and  refined  emotion.  In  the  dialogue  we  have  two 
characters  in  perfect  accord.  In  the  music  this  feeling  of  accord  is  defined  so 
that  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  the  scene  is  heightened  and  appreciated. 

The  novel  ends  with  a  tragic  incident,  the  flood,  and  the  death  of  the  brother 
and  sister.  The  atmosphere  created  by  the  novelist  by  this  close  finds  a  comple- 
ment in  the  music  of  Tschaikowsky,  the  first  movement  of  "Symphony  No.  6," 
A5594.  The  music  is  a  blending  of  sadness  with  tender  feelings  of  regret.  In  the 
beginning  the  tones  of  the  wood  winds  are  outlined  against  the  deep  chords  of 
the  bass.  Later  the  low  tones  of  the  strings  echo  the  wood  winds.  There  is 
an  episode  in  the  music,  a  light  rhythmic  pattern  outlining  fleeting  figures,  a 
strain  of  gaiety  against  the  pathos.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  blending  of  de- 
sire and  unrequited  longing.  The  characters  in  the  story,  Maggie  and  her  brother 
Tom — these  two  who  never  understood  each  other — are  left  alone.  There  is  the 
recollection  of  youthful  days,  or  remembrances  of  childhood;  there  is  hope — then 
a  paroxysm  of  despair. 

"The  Kentucky  Warbler,"  James  Lane  Allen.  In  character  this  story  is 
much  like  the  short  sketches  of  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  entitled  "The  Blue 
Flower."  There  is  one  incident  in  the  story  that  finds  a  complement  in  music. 
This  occurs  when  the  boy  who,  in  a  dream,  had  walked  for  hours,  sat  down  to 
rest  by  the  brook.  The  deep  shadows  about  and  the  rustling  leaves  seem  to  en- 
chant him.  From  the  story  we  learn  what  had  been  his  desire,  to  see  the  bird 
about  which  the  strange  man  had  told  him.  As  few  people  had  ever  heard  its 
song  he  wanted  to  be  one  of  those  who  had. 

In  "The  Bird  as  Prophet,"  Schumann — Auer,  A7549,  the  musical  sounds  are 
mere  symbols  of  the  effects  the  composer  wishes  to  suggest.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  music ;  it  is  beautiful  but  evasive.  It  is  not  music  like  a  march  or  a 
dance.  It  is  an  attempt  to  imitate,  by  rhythm  and  tone,  the  flight  and  song  of 
a  bird  among  the  trees.  One  definite  passage  is  the  soliloquy  of  the  poet  given  in 
several  measures.     After  this  the  notes  of  the  bird  return. 

Compare  this  with  the  poetic  setting  arranged  by  James  Lane  Allen  in  his 
story.  There  is  a  similar  element  of  mysticism.  The  bird  is  only  a  symbol  of 
what  the  writer  wishes  to  suggest.  The  boy  is  the  listener  to  the  music.  The 
soliloquy  is  given  by  the  stranger,  the  hunter.  The  boy  heard  the  bird  and 
thought  he  saw  in  imagination  a  bit  of  bright  color  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  The  last  note  sounded  high  up  among  the  trees.  He  turned  to  where  the 
stranger  had  been,  but  no  one  was  there.  The  forest  was  quiet,  but  he  could 
still   hear   that  bird's    song. 

"The  Blue  Flower,"  by  Henr^  Van  Dyke.  In  this  book,  which  is  a  collec- 
tion of  short  stories,  the  author  himself  tells  us  that  they  have  no  foundation  in 
fact,  but  are  only  ideas,  or  thoughts,  the  product  of  his  imagination  laid  in  diverse 
regions,  lending  themselves  to  certain  situations.  The  first  story  tells  us  of  a 
boy  who  in  a  dream  seeks  for  the  enchanted  "Blue  Flower."  It  is  a  story  of 
fancy  in  which  the  dreamer  wanders  in  a  country  rich  in  imaginative  beauty.  At 
last,  near  a  crystal  spring,  he  comes  upon  the  "Blue  Flower."  It  bends  its  thick 
leaves  toward  him.  The  odor  touches  him,  and  he  is  just  about  to  realize  his 
desire  when  he  hears  his  mother's  voice. 

In  "Canzonetta,"  D'Ambrosio,  A3090,  a  little  song  for  the  violin,  we  find 
expressed  a  lightness  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Van  Dyke  story  that  gives  the 
boy  his  dream.  There  is  the  '  feeling  of  enchanting  moonlight,  rustling  forest 
sounds,  and  the  play  of  waters.  In  both  story  and  music  anticipation  is  not  real- 
ized, but  the  charm  and  beauty  satisfies. 
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"Walden,"  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  In  that  chapter  of  the  book,  "The  Ponds," 
we  find  a  description  which  approaches  grandeur.  Thoreau  tells  us  of  a 
lake  not  more  than  half  a  mile  long  and  three  miles  in  circumference.  He  pic- 
tures this  little  body  of  water  with  its  placid  surface  changing  color  as*does  the 
weather  and  the  sky.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  its  clearness.  There  are  no 
words  expressive  enough  to  describe  the  beauty  of  the  lake  as  it  lies  undisturbed 
among  the  high  wooded  hills. 

In  the  "William  Tell  Overture,"  "The  Calm,"  Rossini,  A6130,  we  have  in 
music  a  description  of  the  effects  of  this  lake.  Using  certain  sounds  he  secures 
a  tonal  picture.  The  clarinet  and  the  flute  outline  the  description ;  the  orchestra 
gives  the  background.  The  musical  effect  may  not  be  as  definite  as  the  words 
of  the  painstaking  Thoreau,  but  the  suggestion  is  similar.  Both  Thoreau,  the 
prose-poet,  and  Rossini,  the  musician,  saw  through  the  same  medium,  and  the 
one  in  words  and  the  other  in  music  felt,  created,  and  made  us  see  and  feel 
the  same  beauty. 

"The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This  great  narrative  poem  is 
not  prose  fiction,  but  it  is  essentially  narrative.  It  possesses  scenes,  episodes, 
dialogue,  characterization,  and  plot,  and  should  be  treated  in  this  connection. 

In  Canto  III,  stanza  II,  beginning  with  the  first  line  and  continuing  through 
the  stanza,  we  have  a  description  of  a  lake.  With  the  poet  we  enjoy  the  soft 
breezes,  the  shimmer  of  the  trembling  waves,  the  indistinctness  of  the  grey 
mists,  and  the  elusiveness  of  the  soft  bird  notes.  Debussy,  in  his  "En  Bateau," 
A6097,  suggests  also  a  picture  of  a  lake,  making  use  of  delicate  tonal  combina- 
tions, tender  melodies,  and  varying  rhythmic  patterns. 

In  Canto  III,  stanzas  XIV  and  XV,  we  have  at  first  an  active  preparation 
for  conquest.  There  is  throughout  an  intense  feeling  of  resentment.  A  similar 
feeling  is  created  by  the  first  part  of  the  symphonic  poem,  "Finlandia,"  Sibelius, 
A6097.  Following  the  introductory  section  there  is  a  plaintive  strain  which 
parallels  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  "Coronach,"  which  comes  in  stanza  XVI. 

Near  the  close  of  Canto  III  is  found  a  beautiful  "Ave  Maria,"  as  sung  by 
Ellen.  In  Schubert's  "Ave  Maria,"  36907,  we  find  realized  in  music  the  great 
beauty  of  Scott's  lines  which  the  composer  made  the  basis  of  his  music. 

The  beautiful  lines  of  Norman  to  the  rose  in  the  opening  lines  of  Canto  IV, 
find  a  happy  complement  in  MacDowell's  gem,  "To  a  wild  Rose,"  A2778.  There 
is  a  similar  suggestion  of  tenderness  and  simple  beauty  in  both  the  music  and 
lines  that  satisfies  the  esthetic  sense. 

In  Canto  V,  stanza,  II,  we  have  a  description  of  morning  in  the  mountains 
of  Scotland  which  Rossini  has  caught  in  his  "Dawn,"  from  the  "William  Tell 
Overture,"  A6129,  and  laid  in  the  Alps.  The  harmonies  in  the  opening  measures 
of  the- music  tend  upward.  Then  the  rays  of  dawn  top  the  mountains,  and  the 
melody  of  day  streams  across  the  lake. 

In  Canto  VI,  stanzas  XXIII  and  XXIV,  we  have  the  episode  of  the  impris- 
oned huntsman  singing  to  Ellen.  Saint-Saens'  "Serenade,"  A1928,  by  its  arrange- 
ment and  interpretation,  is  expressive  of  this  episode.  The  'cello  sings  the  words 
of  the  huntsman  to  Ellen,  and  the  harp  gives  the  background  of  moonlight  and 
night  sounds.  This  presentation  of  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  like  that  of  "Hiawatha," 
is  suitable  for  an  entire  program. 

Composition 

The  teacher  of  English  will  find  composition  work  fully  motivated  by  such 
a  procedure  as  the  following:     After  pupils  have  learned  to  know  that  music 
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suggests  experiences,  such  as  places  visited,  books  read,  or  pictures  studied,  play 
a  record  and  ask  the  pupils  first  to  jot  down  what  the  music  suggests;  then 
play  the  record  several  times,  keeping  in  mind  the  idea  that  they  are  to  write 
their  impressions.  The  following  are  suitable  for  such  procedure, — "Romance," 
Svendsen,  A5819;  "Minuet  in  G,"  Beethoven,  A2633 ;  "Celebre  Minuet,"  Valen- 
sin,  A1928;  "Children's  Toy  March,"  Currie,  A1295;  "March  of  the  Little  Lead 
Soldiers,"  Pierne,  A3091 ;  "Le  Reja,"  Lacombe,  A3089;  "Canzonettti,"  Ambrosio, 
A3090;  "Indian  Lament,"  Dvorak,  A5798;  "Serenade,"  Charpentier,  A6101 ;  "Tri- 
umphal Entrance  of  Bojaren,"  A5943 ;  "Rondino,"  Cramer,  A2778;  "Melodie," 
Tschaikowsky,  A5412 ;  "Les  Chasseresses,"  Delibes,  A6090 ;  "The  Swan," .  Saint- 
Saens,  A5650;  "Spring  Song,"  Mendelssohn,  A6020;  "Valse  Brilliant,  Opus  34 
No.  1,"  Chopin,  A6045 ;  "Prelude  in  C  Sharp  Minor,"  Rachmaninoff,  A5781 ; 
"Angelus,"  Massenet,  A5703 ;   "Wedding  Day,"   Grieg,  A5892. 

A  written  lesson,  or  a  composition  developed  in  this  way,  taxes  the  powers 
of  concentration,  is  spontaneous  and  will  express  good  literary  form. 

In  the  same  way  the  work  in  composition  may  receive  impetus  and  better 
comprehension  if  musical  types  are  played  and  certain  pictures  studied  together. 
For  example,  the  music  of  Grieg,  A6110,  or  of  Brahms,  36524,  suggests  the  themes 
and  coloring  of  Turner's  "Sun  rising  in  a  Mist;"  the  pictures  of  Dore  are  compara- 
ble to  the  structure  of  the  Wagnerian  operas ;  the  "Valse  Lente,"  A7547,  Delibes, 
suggests  Corot's  "The  Dance  of  the  Nymphs,"  while  Boccherini's  "Minuet  An- 
tique," A7546,  suggests  Watteau's  "Minuet."  The  famous  "Dance  of  the  Hours," 
from  the  opera  "La  Gioconda,"  A5857,  has  offered  themes  for  many  artists. 
Again,  the  tonal  coloring  of  music  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  palette  of  the 
painter. 

In  this  connection,  when  considering  how  much  one  form  of  art  has  inspired 
the  creation  of  another,  it  is  useful  to  study  those  sources  of  literature,  art,  his- 
tory, or  of  human  experience  which  have  provoked  some  of  the  greatest  musical 
works  in  our  possession.  No  one  can  listen  to  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  with- 
out reading  thereby  his  real  biography ;  Polish  history  permeates  the  music  of 
Chopin,  A5997;  Schiller  and  Rossini  are  interchangeable  names,  A6129  and  A6130, 
Ibsen  and  Grieg  both  reflect  the  Scandinavian  mind,  A6109  and  A6110;  Wagner 
focuses  all  that  is  significant  in  the  "Norse  Mythology,"  A5894;  Tschaikowsky's 
"Marche  Slav,"  A5933,  was  the  result  of  a  striking  incident  in  Siberia. 

For  example,  play  the  "Polonaise  from  Boris  Godounow,"  Moussorgsky,  A5781, 
and  have  the  pupils  write  a  composition  depicting  the  departed  glory  of  Poland, 
her  many  wrongs,  and  hopes  for  the  future.  Another  theme  for  composition, 
especially  for  younger  children,  is  the  story  suggested  by  "The  Dance  of  the 
Goblins,"  Loraine,  A1836;  or  "The  Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette,"  Gounod, 
A1211.  Playing  the  "Kamennoi  Ostrow,"  Rubinstein,  A5665,  offers  an  interesting 
theme  in  the  "Monastery  Bells"  background.  The  famous  "Prelude  in  C  Sharp 
Minor,"  of  Rachmaninoff,  A5781,  gives  in  music  a  wonderful  picture  of  Russia 
and  her  struggles. 

"The  Lure  of  Music,"  by  Olin  Downes,  and  published  by  Harper  and  Bros., 
has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  Introduction.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  interest- 
ing material  relating  to  the  sources  of  the  chief  compositions  of  the  leading  com- 
posers of  all  schools  of  writing.  The  author  has  taken  great  pains  to  secure 
accurate  and  unusual  information.  For  the  purposes  of  English  oral  composition 
nothing  could  be  more  entertaining  and  enterprising  than  for  a  given  number  of 
pupils  to  devote  some  time  to  the  study  of  certain  topics  or  composers  discussed 
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in   this   book,   and   to   give   this   exposition   before   the   school   illustrated   on   the 
Grafonola  with  the  records  listed  in  the  book  under  the  given  topic. 

The  field  of  English  composition  may  be  enriched  considerably  by  this  em- 
ployment of  music  to  illustrate  what  ordinarily  might  be  considered  as  purely 
literary,  historical,  or  biographical  data.  The  association  of  music  creates  in- 
teresting problems,  adds  increased  emotional  delight,  compels  deeper  concentra- 
tion, and  widens  the  field  of  material. 


Olass-room  .Lxercises 


i.  Analyze  the  rhythm  in  "Souvenir,"  Drdla,  A2186;  or  "Valse  Lente," 
Delibes,  A7547;  or  "Le  Reja,"  Lacombe,  A3089.  What  poem  does  each 
suggest? 

2.  What  elements  of  pantomime  can  be  found  in  "The  Hall  of  the  Moun- 
tain King,"  Peer  Gynt  Suite,  Grieg,  A6110;  "Pizzicatti  Polka,"  Delibes, 
A7547;  "Rondino,"  Vieuxtemps,  36523;  "Blue  Danube  Waltzes,"  Sfrauss, 
A5189;  "Deer  Dance,"  Skilton,  A6131? 

3.  The  "Children's  Toy  March,"  Currie,  A1295,  may  suggest  the  story  of 
the  Bremen  Street  Musicians.  Note  similarities  in  rhythm  to  the  rhythm 
of  Browning's  "Pied  Piper."  What  other  musical  composition  does  the 
poem  suggest? 

4.  What  Wagnerian  music  suggests  the  atmosphere  of  Tennyson's  "Idylls 
of  the  King"? 

5.  Make  a  comparative  study  of  musical  compositions  named  "Serenades," 
for  tone  coloring  and  significance. 

6.  Find  a  poem  of  Longfellow's  about  the  sea  which  the  "Unfinished  Sym- 
phony," Schubert,  A5748,  suggests. 

7.  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  has  written  a  beautiful  poem  which  either  the 
"Nocturne  in"  E  Flat,"  A5431,  or  in  "E  Minor,"  A5810,  Chopin,  suggests. 
Find  it. 

8.  Compare  the  rhythmic  divisions  of  "Rondino,  Opus,  32,"  Vieuxtemps, 
36523,  with  "The  Culprit  Fay,"  by  Drake. 

9.  Find  the  poetic  analogies  in  "Polonaise  from  Boris  Godounow,"  Mous- 
sorgsky,  A5781,  with  Shakespeare's   "Richard  III." 

10.  The  "William  Tell  Overture,"  Rossini,  A6129,  and  A6130,  has  many  cor- 
responding passages  in  fiction,  such  as  dawns,  storms,  pastoral  scenes,  etc. 
Find  them  in  the  works  of  Black,  Bronte,  "Lorna  Doone,"  Hardy,  etc. 

11.  Compare  the  musical  setting  of  Longfellow's  "Stars  of  the  Summer 
Night,"  with  the  music  of  "Serenade,"  Filippucci,  A3072,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  interpretative  background. 

12.  Why  may  the  poetry  of  Whittier  be  suggested  by  the  music  of  "Genius 
Loci,"  Thern,  A7534.     Name  some  of  the  poems. 

13.  Which  better  displays  the  grace  of  the  swan,  Saint-Saens'  music  "The 
Swan,"  A5650,  or  the  poem  of  Ibsen  of  that  name? 

14.  Does  Barnby's  music,  "Sweet  and  Low,"  A3011,  better  interpret  Tenny- 
son's words,  or  Brahm's  "Lullaby,"  A 1304,  or  A2400? 

15.  Play  the  "Children's  Toy  March,"  Currie,  A1295,  and  read  Stevenson's 
poem  on  that  subject. 

7.6.     Much  of  Browning's  poetry  suggests  the  mood  of  Chopin's  Nocturnes, 

especially  "Nocturne  in  E  Flat,"  A5431.    Note  the  similarities. 
17.     Schubert's  "Unfinished  Symphony,"  A5748,  is  most  poetic.    Find  analogies 
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of   tonal  coloring,   rhetorical   effects,   alliteration,   etc.,   in   the  poetry   of 
Longfellow,   Byron,  Aldrich,  and  Heine. 

18.  A  French  poem  written  in  the  fourteenth  century  inspired  Saint-Saens' 
"Dance  Macabre,"  A1836.  Take  Cazalis'  poem,  line  for  line,  and  see 
if  Saint-Saens  approximates  the  ideas  in  sequence. 

19.  Compare,  "Who  is  Sylvia,"  Schubert,  with  Shakespeare's  words,  and  then 
decide  whether  the  song  version  is  better  than  Godowsky's  playing  of 
Schubert's  "Hark!  Hark!  the  Lark!",  A5484,  as  an  interpretation  of 
that  poem  by  Shakespeare. 

20.  Select  music  that  is  gay,  lively,  sad,  mournful,  loud,  graceful,  slow,  rapid, 
etc.,  and  then  find  poetical  selections  which  help  interpret  that  tempo  and 
idea.     Reverse  the  exercise. 

21.  Make  a  close  study  of  the  compositions  listed  in  "The  Lure  of  Music," 
Harper  and  Bros.  Read  the  biographical  and  narrative  matter  given. 
Play  the  compositions  referred  to  and  study  the  musical  effects  for  ac- 
curacy of  human  insight,  sympathetic  mood,  and  structural  form.  Such 
discussions,  accompanied  wiJh  demonstrations  on  the  Graf ono la,  make 
interesting  and  profitable  exercises  for  work  in  class  or  public  oral 
English  work. 

22.  Play  the  opera  records  which  interpret  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  in  lyric 
drama  form.  Compare  the  emotional  treatment  in  the  poetry  with  that 
in  music.  Also  study  the  plays  structurally  and  note  what  changes  of 
plot  and  treatment  are  made  to  produce  them  in  opera  form. 

23.  Compare  the  folk  songs  of  the  Scotch,  Irish,  English,  and  Welsh  that 
are  expressive  of  love,  and  compare  them,  as  lyrics,  with  the  early  love 
poetry  of  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Carew,  Herrick,  Campian,  Lyly,  Donne,  and 
Wetter. 

24.  In  what  respects  does  the  music  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, and  Sullivan  convey  the  story  and  spirit  of  Biblical  literature? 

25.  Find  in  the  compositions  of  Gluck,  Wagner,  Brahms,  and  Mendelssohn 
works  which  help  interpret  the  pagan  thought  of  the  Greeks. 

26.  Massenet,  Liszt,  Offenbach,  and  Tschaikowsky  tell  fairy  stories  in  music. 
What  are  they? 

27.  The  music  of  Gounod's  "Faust,"  A5877,  etc.,  is  a  most  faithful  embodi^ 
ment  of  the  drama  of  Goethe.  The  music  should  be  inseparable  frorn 
the  study  of  the  printed  page. 

28.  Compare  "Butterfly,"  Grieg,  A2434,  with  the  poem  by  Curtis. 

29.  Carlyle  said,  "All  deep  thought  is  true  music."     Show  how  this  is  true. 

30.  Wrhat  musical  compositions  are  suggested  by  the  poetry  of  Walt  Whitman  ? 

31.  What  is  the  difference  between  rhythmical  accent,  verbal  emphasis,  and 
syllable  stress?     Illustrate  from  music  and  poetry. 

32.  Ruskin  says  that  "Metre  in  verse  is  akin  to  music  in  that  it  contains 
measured  rests,  filling  up  the  time  required,  as  in  bars  of  music."  Show 
this  analogy  in  music  and  poetry. 

33.  Find  poetic  examples  of  the  Iambus,  Trochee,  Anapest,  Dactyl,  and 
Spondee  in  verse,  and  their  complements  in  music. 

34.  Find  examples  in  music  of  verse  couplets,  tetrameter,  hexameter,  qua- 
trains, five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  line  stanza,  and  blank  verse. 

35.  Find  examples  of  rhyme  and  of  musical  figures,  such  as  similes,  meta- 
phors, and  personifications. 

36.  Find  musical  sonnets,  odes,  rondeaus,  ballads,  epics,  and  lyrics. 
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37.  Find  musical  complements  of  the  following  poetic  elements, — beauty, 
imagery,  specific  phraseology,  suggestion,  association,  passion ;  find  poetic 
complements  for  the  following  musical  elements, — crescendo,  diminuendo, 
adagio,  andante,  largo,  presto,  ritardando,  piano,  forte,  legato,  staccato, 
maestoso,  etc. 

38.  Find  biographical  and  artistic  identities  in  the  lives  of  poets  and  com- 
posers. 

39.  Compare  these  principles  of  structure  in  music  and  poetry, — unity, 
repetition,  contrast,  climax,  etc. 

40.  Find  musical   phrases   which   are  consonant   in    many   respects   with   the 
rhythm,  color,  and  pictorial  or  phrasal  quality  of  the  following  lines : 
"They  have  slain  the  servants  with  the  edge  of  the  sword." 

"He  shall  gather  the  lambs  in  his  arm." 

41.  "Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake." 
"Music  that  gentler  on  the  spirit  lies, 
Than  tired  eyelids  on  tired  eyes." 

42.  "The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees." 

"Better  by  far  that  you  should  forget  and  smile, 
Than  that  you  should  remember  and  be  sad." 

43.  "Come,  ye  disconsolate,  where'er  ye  languish." 
"A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea." 

44.  "To  where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace." 
"A  dark,  illimitable  ocean  without  land." 

45.  "They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam,  the  cruel,  crawling  foam.'' 
"While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  grey." 

46.  "Oh,  wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being." 
"As  a  hidden  flower  grows  in  an  enclosed  garden." 

47.  "Here  was  this  atom  in  full  breath, 
Hurling  defiance  at  vast  Death." 

"A  nipping  and  an  eager  air."     "The  light,  fantastic  toe." 

48.  "This  is  the  forest  primeval,  the  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks." 
"Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds." 

49.  "Caught  from  the  early  sobbing  of  the  morn." 

"Magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam  of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands 
forlorn." 

50.  "A  sensitive  plant  in  a  garden  grew." 

"The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 
"Drink  delight  of  battle  with  his  peers, 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy." 

51.  Find  musical  selections  which  will  help  interpret  the  works  in  literature 
listed  for  seventh  grade  work  in  the  Government  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  2. 
"Reorganization  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools,"  pages  49  and  50. 

52.  Do  the  same  for  those  for  the  eighth  grade,  pages.  51  and  52. 

53.  Do  the  same  for  the  ninth  grade,  pages  52  and  53. 

54.  Do  the  same  for  the  tenth  grade,  pages  76,  77,  and  78. 

55.  Do  the  same  for  the  eleventh  grade,  pages  79,  80,  and  81. 

56.  Do  the  same  for  the  twelfth  grade,  pages  81,  82,  83,  and  84. 

57.  Find  types  of  poetry  which  fit  the  compositions  of  composers  entitled 
"Berceuse,"  "Romance,"  "Pastorale,"  "Impromptu,"  "Barcarolle," 
"Moment  Musical,"  "Caprice,"  "The  Dawn,"  "Spring  Song,"  "Morning," 
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"At  Dawning,"  "En  Bateau,"  "Tender  Reproaches,"  "The  Whirlwind," 
"The  Cuckoo,"  "Reverie,"  "Hunting  Song,"  "Vision,"  "Slumber  Song," 
"Consolation,"  "Apparition,"  "Vanished  Days,"  "Brooklet,"  "Song  of  the 
Plowman,"  "Noontide,"  "Snowflakes,"  "Longing,"  "Solitude,"  "Legende," 
"Hope,"  "Happiness,"  "Confession,"  "Why,"  "Childhood  Fancies," 
"Humoresque." 

58.  Find  figures  of  speech  in  sounds  of  various  instruments  in  orchestral 
numbers. 

59.  Find  figures  of  speech  in  sounds  in  vocal  selections. 

60.  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  Tennyson,  represents  in  poetry  the 
various  stages  of  that  charge.     Find  them. 

61.  What  Highland  Dances  best  portray  some  of  the  scenes  in  Scott's  novels? 

62.  Where  would  the  "Marseillaise,"  A5823,  best  fit  in  Dickens'  "A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities"? 

63.  Find  in  music  some  sea  pieces  which  describe  similar  scenes  in  Steven- 
son's novels. 

64.  Find  musical  compositions  which  suggest  the  thought  back  of  certain 
pieces  of  sculpture ;  e.  g.,  "The  Dying  Gaul."  Mozart  was  a  master  of 
absolute  music,  but  is  there  any  similarity  between  his  "Fantasie  in  C 
Minor"  and  "The  Dying  Gaul"? 

65.  It  is  an  interesting  exercise  to  note  what  composer  or  composers  lived 
in  the  times  of  certain  writers  or  in  certain  literary  and  historical  periods, 
and  to  find  in  their  compositions  how  much  they  were  influenced  by 
these  writers  or  their  periods.  The  following  is  suggested  parallel :  Old 
ballads,  with  the  days  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  in  Scotland;  old  dances  and 
songs,  with  Elizabethan  conditions ;  old  psalms  and  hymns,  with  Milton 
and  the  days  of  the  Puritans ;  Bach,  with  Addison  and  Steele ;  Handel, 
with  De  Foe,  Swift,  and  Pope ;  Dr.  Arne,  with  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  Burke ;  Beethoven,  with  Napoleon ;  Weber,  with  Wordsworth ; 
Schubert,  with  Scott ;  Paginini,  with  Byron ;  Spohr,  with  Coleridge ; 
Donizetti,  with  Moore ;  Mendelssohn,  with  Queen  Victoria ;  Schumann, 
with  Tennyson,  Browning,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens ;  Foster,  with  early 
American  writers. 
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